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laps suN broke through The Progressive’s financial clouds 
one day last week when the mailman delivered the 
eagerly awaited contribution to the Membership fund 
that put the campaign over the top. The goal of $30,000 
has been achieved through the loyalty and generosity of 
thousands of Progressive readers who responded to our 
appeal for funds to carry the magazine through the year 
1960. To all who helped insure the survival of The Pro- 
gressive, we extend our heartfelt gratitude. 
2 

“Using The Progressive in my classroom,” writes high 
school teacher Howard Hallgren of St. Louis Park, Minne- 
sota, “has been a stimulating experience. Most of the 
students admit to adventures in reading never before ex- 
perienced. And to some students The Progressive has 
really been their first adventure into thinking. Many 
parents have become readers of The Progressive through 
their children.” 

We can think of no better reminder than Mr. Hall- 
gren’s tribute that it is still not too late to enter classroom 
subscriptions for the current high school and college 
semester. We have set aside a number of copies of the 
February issue for student subscriptions, to insure that 
every school order will include each of the five issues 
published during the spring term. 

Classroom subscriptions to The Progressive are avail- 
able at 75 cents per student per semester, providing all 
the magazines may be mailed in a single bundle to the 
instructor for distribution. Orders sent to School Depart- 
ment, The Progressive, Madison, Wisconsin, will be filled 
the day they arrive. 

e 

The appetizing fare scheduled for the April issue in- 
cludes: 

q Michael Amrine’s penetrating study of Presidential 
hopeful Senator Hubert Humphrey. Amrine has devoted 
much of the past year to writing a book on the Minnesota 
Democrat, to be published this spring. 

q Another chapter of James Wechsler’s incisive com- 
mentaries on our times, “Is Everybody Happy?” 

q “The Affluence Peddlers,” Margaret Halsey’s brilliant 
insight into the moral sickness of the Fifties. 

4 A primer on disarmament by John Swomley. 

q Lucy Carner's appreciation of Jane Addams on the 
occasion of the centennial of her birth. 

q Anthony Netboy’s survey of food additives and their 
relationship to cancer. 

. 

The most persistently popular Progressive reprint of 
recent times is Adlai Stevenson's “America’s Broken Main- 
spring.” Published almost a year ago, it is now in its third 
reprinting. Copies are fifteen cents each, five for fifty 
cents, or fifteen for one dollar. Prices for larger quanti- 
ties will be sent on request by the Reprint Department. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





Goals for America 


— THE past month President 
Eisenhower fired a volley of 
statements at Congress and the coun- 
try emphasizing more sharply than 
ever before his dislike and distrust of 
government as an active partner in 
the shaping of the national economy. 
In four messages to Congress—on the 
budget, the state of the union, the 
economic report, and agriculture— 
the Chief Executive recurringly cir- 
cumscribed the government's role in 
favor of the “free forces” of private 
enterprise. 

Few incidents illuminate more 
graphically the President's philosophy 
of government than his curious han- 
dling of his plan to establish a Com- 
mission on National Goals. More 
than a year ago, in a message to Con- 
gress, he proposed the establishment 
of such a commission com of 
“selfless and devoted individuals” to 
make “the necessary appraisal of the 
potentials of our future.” 

Here, surely, was a public enter- 
prise—the shaping of “goals that 
stand high and so inspire every citizen 
to climb toward mounting levels of 
moral, intellectual, and material 
strength.” But Mr. Eisenhower, be- 
witched by the notion that any enter- 
prise in which the government partic- 
ipates must be suspect, insisted on 
two limitations—that every member 
of the commission must be “outside 
of government,” and that the three 
to five million dollars required to 
finance the study come exclusively 
from private sources. 

No member of Congress and no 
representative of the executive branch 
of government, however close they 
might be to the heart of the subject 
of inquiry, were to contaminate the 
study. Not a penny of public funds 
was to soil the project. 

More than a year went by witho:.: 
much happening. Most of the pr-« 
generous to a fault, as always, * .(b 
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Mr. Eisenhower, slept on the story. 
All through 1959 no embarrassing 
questions were asked about whatever 
had happened to the President's plan, 
announced in January of that year. 
Last month, when he announced the 
composition of the commission at 
long last, it turned out that he had 
experienced great difficulty getting 
private citizens of eminence to serve 
on his strictly private commission, 
and that he had encountered even 
greater resistance in passing the tin 
cup among private foundations for 
the invisible fraction of one per cent 
of the national budget required for 
the project. It did not seem to occur 
to the President that there was some- 
thing utterly debasing about having 
the richest nation on earth beg a 
few millions from private charity. His 
only concern, it seems, was that the 
participation of the people, through 
their elected government, would some- 
how innoculate the project with a 
fatal virus. 

It was this same obsessive commit- 
ment to the private sector of our na- 
tional life, to the exclusion of public 
planning and government participa- 
tion, that dominated his thinking in 
the preparation of his message to 
Congress. In his budget message, for 
example, he slighted or ignored ur- 
gent needs in the fields of education, 
housing, urban renewal, health, social 
security, public works, and resource 
development—not only because he is 
wedded to a balanced budget, but 
also because of his abhorrence for ex- 
panding the public welfare domain 
of the federal government. 

His messages betrayed an extraordi- 
nary complacency, and with it a dis- 
turbing resignation to let the na- 
tional economy limp along as it is, 
exmendine at a rate of less than three 

er eat. var instead of the five per 
|. ¥%t economists, includ- 
i who prepared the report 
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for the Rockefeller Brothers, believe 
is not only possible but vital if we are 
to build a healthy economy and keep 
ahead of the Soviet Union in the all- 
important non-military struggle of 
competitive co-existence. 

Even as Mr. Eisenhower was trying 
to exalt stagnation as a way of life, 
the Soviet Union's Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev was delivering his own 
state of the union message to the 
Supreme Soviet. Between 1953 and 
1959, he reported, “gross national pro- 
duction increased ninety per cent in 
the U.S.S.R. and eleven per cent in 
the United States. Per capita produc- 
tion increased seventy-one per cent in 
the U.S.S.R. and 0.3 per cent in the 
United States. Russian iron produc- 
tion went up fifty-seven per cent, 
American sixteen per cent; steel up 
fifty-seven per cent, U.S. down sixteen 
per cent; coal up fifty-eight per cent, 
U.S. down twelve per cent; oil up 145 
per cent, U.S. up nine per cent; power 
up ninety-seven per cent, U.S. up 
fifty-six per cent.” 


These figures, of course, are not 
quite so dramatic as they seem. The 
United States is still well ahead of the 
Soviet Union in production achieve- 
ments, but it is the trend, the direc- 
tion, the driving purpose, the rate of 
expansion, the use to which increased 
production is put that count so much 
now. It seems only yesterday that the 
United States was supreme in science 
and weaponry. Now the Soviets have 
caught up with us, and passed us in 
some fiendish fields. It isn’t too pre- 
posterous to wonder if the Soviet 
Union might not, given its startling 
rate of growth, open up an economic 
gap which, in the long struggle of 
competitive co-existence, might prove 
more decisive than the current “mis- 
sile gap” which preoccupies so many 
of our politicians and publicists. 

President Eisenhower is happy that 
consumption is increasing and profits 
are rising. It doesn’t seem to matter 
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that the national unemployment rate 
Stays at six per cent, that the annual 
rate of economic growth slumps be- 
low three per cent, that we urgently 
need more than 130,000 new school 
.rooms, or that our health facilities 
are woefully inadequate. The im- 
portant consideration, it would seem, 
is to increase consumption. 

The President's philosophy was ex- 
pressed for him by Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, chairman of his Council of 
Economic Advisers, when he said: 
“The ultimate purpose of the Amer- 
ican economy is to produce more con- 
sumer goods. This is the object of 
everything that we are working at— 
to produce things for consumers.” 
His emphasis on consumer goods drew 
this reply from Senator Joseph S. 
Clark, Pennsylvania Democrat and 
one of the most consistently liberal 
voices in Congress: “The goal of our 
economy is to provide an environ- 
ment in which every American family 
can have a good house for living and 
shelter, a good school to send their 
children to, good transportation facil- 
ities, and good opportunity for cul- 
tural and spiritual advancement.” 


The Eisenhower Administration's 
serene assurance that all is well in 
the land and there is no need for the 
nation to raise its sights is shared, of 
course, by Vice-President Nixon. But 
the Vice-President is also a candidate 
for President, which means he cannot 
afford to be as smug as his chief. The 
result is that while echoing the Presi- 
dent's blissful estimate of how we are 
faring and whither we are tending, 
Nixon lets on now and then that per- 
haps things could be better than they 
are and will be if he gets to occupy 
the White House. In a major speech 
in Chicago recently, for instance, he 
went down the line extolling our 
supremacy in major fields, but in each 
case he craftily added, for the inde- 
pendent vote, that much remains to 
be done. Two examples: 

American agriculture, the Vice 
President said, is the most productive 
on earth, but “there is no higher 
priority than a complete overhauling 
of obsolete farm programs.” 

The American educational system 
is the best in the world, but “inade- 
quate classrooms, underpaid teachers, 
and flabby standards are weaknesses 
we must constantly strive to elimi- 
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nate.” (Hardly a week later, Nixon 
broke a tie and killed a Senate bill 
providing federal aid to education.) 

It must have been this kind of per- 
formance that led Adlai Stevenson 
to observe that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is like a tranquilizer pill 
factory. With each speech and each 
public appearance, it seeks to “lead 
us gently and expertly into an unreal, 
delightful, trivial world, without ver- 
acity, without dignity, without hu- 
manity, and without purpose except, 
of course, the purpose of balancing 
the budget.” 

What is fundamentally at fault is 
a lack of faith by the President and 
his Administration in the capacity of 
a free people to accept responsibility 
and exercise discipline in an effort 
to advance the general welfare. Mr. 
Eisenhower betrayed this absence of 
trust in the people at a recent press 
conference. Replying to critics who 
believe we must achieve a “greater 
tempo” in our national development, 
the President snapped that to do this 
we shall have to “take our country 
and make it an armed camp and regi- 
ment it... and get people steamed 
up like you did in wars.” 

The important thing, the President 
said in dismissing pressure for federal 
aid to education, housing, health, and 
the like, is to think and talk more 
about the “values . . . which we do 
believe”—“our own individual free- 
doms and rights . . . Our people ought 
to have greater faith in their own 
system.” 

But it is the President who lacks 
faith in the American system, whose 
Constitution directs the government 
to “provide for the general welfare.” 
It is the President who forgets that 


the Declaration of Independence, 
after dealing with freedoms and 
rights, goes on to assert that “to 


secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” There is nothing in the 
Constitution or the Declaration of 
Independence that enshrines consum- 
er goods as our ultimate goal or out- 
laws public service and planning for 
the general welfare as repugnant to 
the free way of life. There is nothing 
in either document to suggest that 
our system is safeguarded or its cause 
advanced by denying to the govern- 
ment of the people the right to ex- 
pand their economy beyond the level 
attained by the “free” market in the 


making and selling of consumer goods 
for private profit. 

Walter Lippmann, certainly no rab- 
ble-rousing radical, writing in the 
arch-Republican New York Herald- 
Tribune, lashed out at President 
Eisenhower for “talking like a tired 
old man who has lost touch with the 
springs of our national vitality.” It is 
the Chief Executive, he rightly 
pointed out, who has so little faith 
in our democratic system that he can- 
not see how we can meet the Soviet 
challenge and respond to the social 
and economic demands of our rapidly 
rising population while still retain- 
ing “our own individual freedoms 


and rights.” 


“It is the President who is saying,” 
Lippmann wrote, “that with a $500 
billion economy, the American nation 
will lose its freedom if it devotes to 
public purposes a somewhat larger 
share of national power. It is he 
who is saying that our system of lib- 
erty is so fragile that it is not tough 
enough and durable enough to keep 
up the pace in the great contest of 
national power. 

“With all due respect, he has sunk 
into, he has resigned himself to, an 
attitude of defeatism in which there 
is no faith that our people have the 
will, the energy, the resourcefulness, 
and the capacity to close ranks, if they 
are summoned to make a greater 
effort.” 

The object of our economy is not 
to become fat with consumer goods. 
It is to use our wealth and power to 
provide equality of opportunity in 
building a decent society for all our 
people. Building homes and hospitals 
and schools and recreation centers as 
public enterprises is at least as help- 
ful in maintaining “rights and free- 
doms” of which the President spoke 
as encouraging the private consump- 
tion of consumer goods. 

“There is nothing very convincing 
or inspiring,” Lippmann said, “in lov- 
ing our liberty to enjoy consumer 
goods so that we cannot afford to 
educate our children. If we ourselves 
believe in the ideals» and spiritual 
aims about which so much is said, we 
have something else to do besides 
maximize the enjoyment of consumer 
goods.” 

The President has appointed his 
Commission on National Goals. It is 
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doubtful that its report will be ready 
before the Chief Executive retires 
next year. It is even more doubtful 
that he would do anything about the 
report if it did reach him in time, 
for there are countless documents 
laboriously compiled by other com- 
missions appointed by Mr. Eisenhow- 
er which have beer filed and forgotten 
over the past seven years. 


Still, it strikes us as somewhat sig- 
nificant that Mr. Eisenhower decided 
to have such an inquiry made at all. 
Perhaps even he suspects somewhere 
deep inside that we are traveling the 
wrong road—and that he could come 
more readily to accept such a judg- 
ment if it were reached in a private 
investigation by private individuals 
privately financed. 

The President's Commission, in 
charting goals for America, might be- 
gin by studying the goals proclaimed 
more than a century and a half ago 
by another commission—the framers 
of our Constitution. Unlike Mr. 
Eisenhower, they made it clear in 
their Preamble that they saw nothing 


at all contradictory in having a gov- 
ernment “promote the general wel- 
fare” and at the same time “secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” No one in our 
time has written a more effective re- 
ply to the President’s lament that 
planning for the general welfare 
means “an armed camp;” no one in 
our time has charted a more helpful 
goal for America as it confronts the 
greatest challenge of its history than 
the men who drafted our Constitu- 
tion. 

Government planning for the pub- 
lic welfare and government preserva- 
tion of individual liberty are not only 
constitutional; they are imperative 
goals for an America that must shake 
off complacency and stagnation in the 
decisive struggle of competitive co- 
existence with a powerful competing 
system that emphasizes welfare to the 
exclusion of freedom. To argue, as 
the President does, that welfare cur- 
tails or destroys freedom makes as 
little sense to us as the Soviet insist- 
ence that freedom is not compatible 
with welfare. 





Second Thoughts on Kerala 





Kerala, one of the most literate, 
Catholic, and poverty-stricken states 
of India, was captured by the Com- 
munists in the 1957 election—the first 
Red victory in a free election any- 
where on earth. The Communists 
won 39 per cent of the vote, but the 
split in anti-Communist parties en- 
abled the Red forces to form a gov- 
ernment. Kerala remained Commu- 
nist for twenty-eight months. The 
Red regime collapsed, however, when 
it sought last summer to take control 
of the religious—largely Catholic— 
schools amidst bloody rioting. 


Prime Minister Nehru’s national 
government took over administrative 
control of Kerala to restore law and 
order, and decreed new elections, 
which were held last month. The re- 
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sults were blazoned in the American 
press in headlines that read like this: 
COMMUNISTs CRUSHED IN KERALA, 

The headlines, and much of the 
dispatches under them, hammered 
home the glowing news that the Com- 
munists and their allies had received 
only twenty-nine out of the 126 legis- 
lative seats, while the united front 

f anti-Communist parties captured 
ninety-four seats with three seats go- 
ing to other parties. 

Good news, indeed—as far as it 
went. What most jubilant news re- 
ports and editorials suppressed or 
buried was the fact that the anti-Com- 
munist parties, merged for the first 
time as a united front, could not pre- 
vent the Communists from making a 
better showing than they had two 
years before. It was only the ad hoc 
alliance of parties which could not 


unite in the past—and may not be 
able to do so again—that prevented 
the Communists from sweeping the 
elections again. 


The uncomfortable fact, which was 
hard to come by in the American 
press, is that the Communists not 
only increased their total vote by 
more than a million over the last elec- 
tion—from 2,300,000 to 3,500,000— 
but, more important, they advanced 
their percentage from 39 to 42 per 
cent. All the evidence indicated that 
the Communists had firmly establish- 
ed themselves as the party of the poor 
and the underprivileged in one of 
the poorest and most underprivileged 
states in India—and that it will take 
a bold, far-ranging program by the 
victorious coalition to make a major 
dent in the growing Communist 
strength. 


It is significant, and, to some extent 
reassuring, to have additional evi- 
dence that when anti-Communist 
forces unite in a free country, they 
have an excellent chance of winning. 
But it helps us not at all in searching 
for the causes of Communist appeal 
in India, or in planning American 
foreign policy in the struggle of com- 
petitive co-existence, to go to bed 
with the tranquilizing untruth, Com- 
MUNISTS CRUSHED IN KERALA. 


‘Humane’ Horrors 





Congressman Robert W. Kasten- 
meier, the freshman Wisconsin Demo- 
crat who is waging a battle against 
the use of chemical and germ warfare, 
pointed out in an article in the De- 
cember Progressive that one of the 
Army's chief arguments for using 
these weapons is that they are “hu- 
mane.” More recent news on the na- 
ture of some of the diseases being 
prepared to kill and cripple popula- 
tions “humanely” drove us to our dic- 
tionary (Webster's). We're convinced 
the Army is talking a different 
language. 

In a report to Kastenmeier, the 
Defense Department revealed there 
have been 715 cases of illnesses and 
three deaths among personnel work- 
ing in chemical and biological re- 
search. We have no way of judging 
if this is many or few in relation to 
the number employed and the un- 
known risks involved, but the reveal- 
ing information in the report is the 
list of “humane” diseases which felled 
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them (“humane: kind, tender, merci- 

ful, considerate”): 

q Plague (the frightful Black Death 
of the Middle Ages). 

q Anthrax (“ulcerations of the 
skin, enlargement of spleen, 
general collapse’’). 

q Acute brucellosis (‘long-persist- 
ing, characterized by an undu- 
lating fever, profuse perspira- 
tion, pain and swelling in the 
joints”). 

4 Tularemia, Q fever, encephalitis, 
dysentery, and glanders, and 
others unnamed for “security” 
reasons. 

This is the chamber of horrors the 
Army is trying to sell the Administra- 
tion, Congress, and the American 
And it is not content to 
develop them as last ditch defensive 
weapons, but rather is pushing hard 
for a green light to use them first, 
as offensive weapons, whether an 
enemy resorts to them or not. 


Foreign Policy vs. the Military 





Representative Kastenmeier is at- 
tempting to prevent the Army from 
gaining exclusive control of this Pan- 
dora’s box of miseries through a reso- 
lution now before the House. The 
resolution would reaffirm our tradi- 
tional policy forbidding the use of 
chemical or germ warfare unless first 
used by an enemy against the United 
States. 

This is a modest enough goal, con- 
sidering the universal loathing of the 
peoples of the world for the use of 
these deadly weapons under any con- 
ditions. And the great propaganda 
power of “germ warfare” in foreign 
policy should be indelibly impressed 
on American minds after the consid- 
erable success of the false Communist 
charges against us in the Korean War. 
Are we now to adopt the very policy 
which so discredited us—falsely—in 
the eyes of so much of the Oriental 
world? 

This is why Kastenmeier reported 
he was “puzzled” by a letter from 
President Eisenhower in response to 
his request that the President restrain 
the demands of the Defense Depart- 
ment. The President replied that he 
had asked the Defense Department— 
not the State Department—to review 
the matter. 

“What puzzles me,” said Kasten- 
meier, “is that the matter should be 
left to the Defense Department. It is 
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clearly a foreign policy matter involv- 
ing also our whole political philoso- 
phy . . . not merely one of military 
tactics.” 

Fortunately, there are still clear 
heads who see the issue in its true 
perspective. In the House, Kasten- 
meier’s resolution was referred to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 


A Pill By Any Other Name... 





If you are one of the millions of 
Americans who each year consume a 
grand total of two billion Miltown 
and Equanil tranquilizers, you were 
probably not calmed by the news 
emanating from Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver’s Anti-Trust Subcommittee hear- 
ings that you are paying more than 
ten cents for a pill produced at a cost 
of less than a penny. Nor does it 
soothe the nerves. to know that in 
France you could buy the same med- 
icine for eighty per cent less. 

The Senate investigation into the 
high cost of tranquilizers—now the 
most prescribed drugs in the United 
States—followed closely the lines of 
its earlier inquiry into cortisone and 
other drugs, discussed here in last 
month’s issue. The same patterns of 
monopoly, enormous profits, and fan- 
tastic sales and advertising costs were 
revealed. 

q Carter Products, Inc., holds the 
patent on the drug meprobamate, 
sold under its own trade name, Mil- 
town. Carter licenses American Home 
Products to sell the same drug—at the 
identical price—under the trade name 
Equanil. Thus Carter has a complete 
monopoly of the American market. 

q John Blair, Anti-Trust Subcom- 
mittee economist, estimates Carter's 
profits at the astronomical figure of 
fifty-five per cent of net worth. (The 
company disputes this, but admits to 
the still tidy sum of forty-three per 
cent.) 

G Promotion and sales costs run 
from one-fourth to one-third of gross 
sales. (In comparison, the automobile 
industry, which is no slouch in the 
advertising game, spends about two 
per cent of its gross sales income.) 

Much of the promotion expense in- 
volves what one drug executive 
calls “aggressive communications” —a 
Madison Avenue term which, trans- 
lated, means convincing the doctor, 
by personal call, by mail, and by 
elaborate clambakes, that he should 





prescribe a particular brand name 
drug rather than another, though 
they are identical. 


The drug firms defend this prac- 
tice as necessary education of the 
doctor, who learns about new drugs, 
they say, from the drug salesman. 
Some doctors agree, some disagree. 
But it is the patient who foots the 
bill many times over. This was 
proved dramatically by the testimony 
of Myron Panzer, president of Panray 
Corporation. He told of selling 
resperine, one of the major tranqui- 
lizers, at $6.25 wholesale for one 
thousand tablets. The druggist pays 
$100 for the identical tablets under 
the trade name Serpasil, produced by 
a firm which employes an army of 
men to canvass physicians, persuading 
them to prescribe drugs bearing the 
Serpasil brand name. 


The price pyramids as the druggist 
adds his normal percentage markup 
to an already inflated cost. And the 
retail- price hits as high as fifteen 
times basic production costs as huge 
profits, $140,000 a year salaries, mil- 
lion dollar stock option bonuses, and 
ultra-generous retirement pensions 
are piled on top of a basically plenti- 
ful, inexpensive product that has be- 
come an important element in mod- 
ern day medicine. 


The investigation continues, and 
what will come of it (besides more 
sales of tranquilizers) is anybody's 
guess. The Wall Street Journal ven- 
tures the opinion that “there is no 
apparent evidence the drug com- 
panies are considering any significant 
changes ... .” But in the midst of 
the uproar, the Justice Department 
slapped an anti-trust suit against 
Carter Products for “competitive” 
bidding on a government contract 
that matched American Home Prod- 
ucts’ bid to the thousandth of a cent. 


Nazi Threat In Germany 





Harry Golden, the affable editor of 
the fabulous Carolina Israelite, says 
that anti-Semitism really started 
75,000 years ago, long before there 
were any Jews, when a man shifted 
a wearisome burden from one shoul- 
der to another and sighed, “Ah, what 
a relief.” To escape responsibility, to 
shift the blame, to find a scapegoat, 
Golden is saying, is as old as man, 
and in Western-Christian culture, the 
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scapegoat has for two millenniums 
been the Jews. 

All the varieties of anti-Semitism 
that have existed over the centuries 


pale beside the monstrous extermina- 


tion of millions of European Jews by 
the Nazis under Adolf Hitler. The 
unprecedented barbarism of Hitler's 
ruthless pogrom shattered the last ves- 
tiges of the false respectability of anti- 
Semitism—hopefully forever. That 
ancient and honored symbol, the 
swastika, is now synonymous, all over 
the world, with anti-Semitism. And, 
conversely, anti-Semitism has become 
the outward sign, the unifying sym- 
bol, of the smoldering remnants of 
Nazism. 

In this perspective, the anti-Semitic 
outbreaks in West Germany, where 
there are a mere 30,000 Jews in a 
population of 54 million, takes on a 
complexion that goes deeper than 
“hooliganism.” Paul Ghali, of the 
Chicago Daily News foreign service, 
reports widespread opinion among 
well informed Swiss observers that 
Nazi cells, active since the war in 
Germany and other countries, have 
formed an international organization 
which was responsible for the recent 
series of desecrations of Jewish build- 
ings in Germany. However true this 
may be, an unhappier truth is that 
the climate in Germany itself is in 
some respects receptive to a resur- 
gence of at least sporadic Nazi mani- 
festations, with the inevitable accom- 
paniment of anti-Semitism. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, who 
himself is free of the Nazi taint, tol- 
erates hundreds of former Nazis in 
executive and judicial positions— 
including three in high office. For 
example: 

¢ Dr. Hans Globke, who wrote the 
official commentaries on Hitler's no- 
torious racial code—the Nuremberg 
laws—is the Chancellor's right hand 
man. 

€ Interior Minister Gerhard Schroe- 
der, the Reich's highest police official, 
was a Hitler Storm Trooper. 

¢ Refugee Minister Theodor Ober- 
laender was a member of Hitler's 
movement as early as the 1923 
Munich Putsch, and served in various 
officer roles through the war, partic- 
ularly with the vicious Nightingale 
battalion, which “distinguished itself” 
in bestiality in exterminating Jews. 

The Chancellor frightened many 
of his friends and conjured up spec- 
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ters of the lawlessness and chaos of 
the early Hitler era with his astound- 
ing advice, directed to all the Ger- 
man people, on how to handle per- 
petrators of anti-Semitic acts: “If you 
catch a hooligan anywhere, carry out 
the punishment on the spot and beat 
him up. That is the punishment he 
deserves.” 

Nor are the intimations of Aden- 
auer and other officials that it is all 
a Communist plot to discredit the 
West German Republic convincing. 
Rather, they sidestep the failure of 
the Germans themselves to root out 
Nazism since the war. 

This failure is startlingly evident 
in the literature, textbooks, and news- 
paper features which increasingly 
whitewash or ignore the evils of 
Nazism and romanticize its military 
exploits. 

A recent history textbook devotes 
only thirteen lines to the subject of 
the extermination of the Jews. Ignor- 
ance of the horrors of the Nazi period 
is built into the German educational 
system, leading to such macabre inci- 
dents as the one involving the Mar- 
burg university students who disbe- 
lieved stories about the number of 
Jews murdered and proceeded to 
measure the gas chambers at Dachau 
to see whether it would have been 
possible. 

A mass circulation weekly is cur- 
rently running a series of articles at- 
tempting to prove the Nazis did not 
set fire to the Reichstag in 1933. 

All this playing down of the gross 


evil of Hitlerism and an increasing 
building up of military heroes is ac- 
companied by an analysis of the Ger- 
man past which removes personal 
guilt from the participants of the 
Nazi regime. 

The German government, the Bun- 
destag, trade unions, youth groups, 
churches, and universities have all 
sincerely condemned the anti-Semitic 
outbreaks. But it will take a sharper 
scalpel than honest indignation to 
remove the Nazi cancer, of which anti- 
Semitism is historically the most bla- 
tant manifestation. 


The Western allies, particularly 
the United States, share responsibility 
for retarding the Germans’ vast re- 
education process. Their haste to re- 
turn the Germans to a strong military 
position has provided fertile soil for 
the idea that Hitler's greatest mistake 
was to lose the war. Nor is the current 
problem solved by such recent actions 
as that of U.S. authorities in clamp- 
ing a ban on information to the press 
about former Nazis, on the grounds 
that it might be embarrassing to the 
West German government. A d 
knowledge, a more profound under- 
standing of the past and the present, 
by both Germans and their friends in 
the West, is necessary if there is to be 
a genuinely democratic Germany. 


An Archbishop’s Warning 





In the heat of the widespread con- 
demnation of the anti-Semitic atroci- 
ties in Germany, the cool and wise 
voice of Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, sounded a 
warning before a convocation of 
twenty-eight bishops and some 200 
other clerics in London. 

“I have noticed,” said Dr. Fisher, 
“a tendency here and elsewhere to 
turn this exhibition of anti-Semitism 
into a kind of spirit of anti-German- 
ism, and that is the one fatal thing 
we must not allow ourselves to do.” 

To which we can only respond 
with a hearty amen. 


Lindbergh and the Jews 


On October 18, 1938, Charles A. 
Lindbergh went to a dinner in Berlin. 
The principal guest that night was 
Hermann Goering, second only to 
Adolf Hitler in the Nazi hierarchy. 
Goering reached into his pocket, 
pulled out a Service Cross of the 
German Eagle, pinned it on Lind- 
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bergh “for his services to the aviation 
of the world, and particularly for his 
historic 1927 solo flight across the 
Atlantic.” 

Lindbergh, who subsequently op- 
posed American involvement when 
World War II broke out in Europe, 
_was pilloried throughout the nation 
as anti-Semitic. The most damning 
evidence invoked was the Nazi deco- 
ration awarded him by Goering. 

Now, nearly twenty-two years after- 
ward, it is revealed that Lindbergh 
was embarked on an errand of mercy 
for the Jews the night of that dinner 
with Goering. Colonel Truman 
Smith, now retired but then our mili- 
tary attache in Berlin, has told the 
story in a memoir written for “histor- 
ical purposes” at the request of the 
Army Intelligence Division. 

At the time, our ambassador to 
Germany, Hugh Wilson, desperately 
wanted to lure Goering to the Amer- 
ican Embassy and thus by-pass For- 
eign Minister Joachim Ribbentrop on 
a matter of urgent importance. Wil- 
son thought Goering would come if 
Lindbergh were there. Lindbergh 
agreed. So did Goering. 

The ambassador, Colonel Smith 
now discloses, “hoped to obtain at 
such a dinner Goering’s support for 
certain measures especially desired by 
our State Department concerning the 
easing of the financial plight of the 
large numbers of Jews who were be- 
ing forced to emigrate from Germany 
in a penniless condition.” 

Ambassador Wilson, Smith points 
out, “felt that Goering was about the 
only leader in the Nazi government 
who might be won over to favor such 
a humanitarian measure.” Shortly 
after he arrived, Goering whipped 
out the decoration and pinned it on 
Lindbergh, to the surprise of the lat- 
ter and everyone else in the room. 

Should Lindbergh have returned 
the decoration? We think so, but a 
letter from Ambassador Wilson to 
Lindbergh, dated August 4, 1941, says 
“neither you, nor I, nor any other 
American present, had any previous 
hint that the presentation would be 
made.” Its refusal, under the circum- 
stances, the letter adds, would have 
been “a breach of good taste, and an 
act offensive to a guest of the ambas- 
sador of your country.” 

Colonel Smith concludes his report 
of the historic incident with the ob- 
servation that “Lindbergh distrusted 
the Nazi government of Germany, 
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and found its anti-Semitic policies ab- 
horrent.” We of The Progressive felt 
at the time that this was true, and 
we said so. What we didn’t know, 
and what apparently few others knew, 
was that Lindbergh was seeking to 
serve the cause of the persecuted Jews 
in Germany the night Goering dec- 
orated him in the name of the Nazi 
government. 


Sabotage By Leak 


The battle against the proposed 
ban on nuclear testing has gone 
underground. And like the tests 
themselves, it is a good deal more 
difficult to detect the opposition 
underground than when it was oper- 
ating in the open. 

The long, tedious negotiations at 
Geneva have never given cause for 
great optimism, but through sheer 
patience, drudgery, and stark deter- 
mination, progress has been made 
slowly. Now this effort may have 
been effectively torpedoed by a pre- 
mature “leak” of a compromise pro- 
posal the State Department had 
planned to offer the Russians at 
Geneva in the complete secrecy of 
the official negotiations. The com- 
promise-—subsequently made official 
by President Eisenhower—would ex- 
clude small, underground tests from 
an initial test ban agreement, since 
there is still considerable dispute con- 
cerning their detectability. But the 
British want a separate moratorium 
on the small tests, too, while scientists 
work out techniques for perfecting 
a detection system. It is this proviso 
which is anathema to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Penta- 
gon, whose eagerness to resume ex- 
ploding their lethal firecrackers is 
unlimited. 


The nature and timing of the leak 
make it all but conclusive that it was 
a deliberate attempt on the part of 
the Defense Department or the AEC, 
or both, to scuttle the test ban. The 
price of this underhanded effort may 








run high. The British, our allies, are 
furious with us. The Russians, who 
were asked about the plan by news- 
men instead of being given the op- 
portunity of examining an official 
proposal in private sessions, naturally 
turned thumbs down on it. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey, who 
has fought a relentless and often 
lonely fight to achieve a test ban, has 
attempted once again to make his col- 
leagues on Capitol Hill face the 
danger of this inter-departmental sab- 
otage of government policy. On the 
floor of the Senate he charged, “There 
are today persons in the government 
of the United States, or closely affili- 
ated with it, who are determined to 
prevent a nuclear test suspension 
agreement. If they feel that way 
about it, let them come out in the 
open.” 

Past experience indicates that it 
would take a highly developed detec- 
tion system to control the wily ma- 
neuvering of this band of dangerous 
men who are determined, at all costs, 
to resume nuclear testing. Meanwhile, 
a recent Gallup Poll revealed that 
fully seventy-seven per cent of the 
populace favors continuance of the 
test ban. Only eleven per cent op- 
pose going on with the moratorium 
and twelve per cent had no opinion. 


Symington for Peace 





Senator Stuart Symington, Missouri 
Democrat, recently took his unan- 
nounced candidacy for President to 
Montgomery, Alabama, where he was 
duly interviewed by the local press, 
with these results: 

Asked by a reporter whether he 
favored a proposal for federal voter 
registrars in areas where qualified 
Negroes are denied the ballot, he 
replied: 

“I haven’t studied it.” 

Would he support the anti-lynch- 
ing measure now before the Senate? 

“I don’t know.” 


Is school desegregation proceeding 
rapidly enough or should the Justice 
Department be given power to initi- 
ate desegregation suits? 


“In my state it is proceeding rapid- 
ly.” 
Mr. Symington spoke out firmly on 
what he called the chief issue of the 
coming campaign—world peace. 
That last one must have taken a 
lot of courage. 
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The Truth About Nixon 


by WILLIAM V. SHANNON 


This is the sixth of a series of articles exploring Presidential possi- 
bilities for 1960. The seventh in the series, scheduled for April, 
will be a portrait of Senator Hubert H. Humphrey by Michael 
Amrine. Mr. Shannon, Washington correspondent and columnist 
for the New York Post, has watched Richard M. Nixon at close 
range, as Congressman, Senator, and Vice President, for more than 


a decade.—Tue Epirtors. 


i igo ARE five tests by which we 
should measure a man seeking 
the Presidency in the 1960's. 

First, the Presidency is a place of 
mora! leadership. A President should 
be an educator and a spokesman of a 
people whose destiny is greatness. 

Second, a President must be a saga- 
cious politician. The best of inten- 
tions are vain if the man in the White 
House is not practiced in the arts of 
political leadership and astute in par- 
ty management. 

Third, the Chief Executive must 
be just that: an effective executive. 
He is at the apex of a vast govern- 
mental structure employing millions 
of persons and spending billions of 
dollars. 

Fourth, a President in the 1960's 
governs under the shadow of nuclear 
danger. He must have sound judg- 
ment and steady nerves in a time of 
recurring crises. 

Fifth, a President should have sym- 
pathy for and comprehension of the 
needs and emotional drives of the 
colored and the impoverished and 
the restless peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, whose national 
and social revolutions may transform 
the world scene in the last forty 
years of this century. America should 
have a leader who can communicate 
and collaborate with the leaders of 
the underdeveloped countries. 

By each of these five standards, 
Richard Milhous Nixon, the certain 
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Republican candidate for President, 
fails. 

The truth about Nixon is that he 
is not big enough for the biggest job 
in the world. No man, in the full 
sense of the term, is qualified to be 
President of the United States, but 
measured against the standard of the 
ideal candidate, Nixon falls so far 
short he is demonstrably unfit. 

Nixon's strongest qualities are in- 
telligence and industriousness. He is 
neither brilliant nor notably talented, 
but he is somewhat above average in 
intelligence; his mind seems quick, 
alert, orderly, and logical. His 
speeches and arguments, if dully 
phrased and often disingenuous, are 
invariably lucid and well-organized. 
He has roughly the same order of 
mental competence as the usual run 
of lawyers and business managers. 

His industry is perhaps more than 
average. He has always been fiercely 
ambitious. As a student in high 
school, at Whittier College, and in 
Duke University Law School, he had 
to carry outside jobs, but he pushed 
himself to find time for extra-cur- 
ricular activities and maintain schol- 
arship grades. These accomplishments 
are no different from those of thous- 
ands of other students, but they are 
nonetheless praiseworthy and, in 
Nixon's case, particularly important 
because hard work, tenacity, and sin- 
gleminded ambition are still his out- 
standing positive character traits. 


Having cited his intelligence and 
industriousness, one has about ex- 
hausted the list of Nixon's strong 
points. An additional factor often 
mentioned by his advocates is a cer- 
tain inner toughness, but this is, in 
Nixon, a considerably more ambigu- 
ous and complex strain than is usual- 
ly described. The self-confident and 
the cruel are both tough, but if self- 
confidence is a strength, cruelty is a 
weakness. 


Innocence until proved guilty is an 
adequate position in criminal court 
but it is no persuasive plea for mak- 
ing a man President of the United 
States, the grandest, most honored, 
most powerful public office to which 
an American can aspire. What is 
wrong with Nixon is his negative, 
empty record, the absence of his ac- 
complishments, the paucity of his tal- 
ents, the very ordinariness of the man. 


This emptiness and these glaring 
deficiencies are more significant than 
the intermittent squalor of his meth- 
ods or whether he is conservative or 
liberal. Every politician has enemies 
and is the object of controversy. He 
uses practical means that may some- 
times be impugned. Nixon is prob- 


ably the most hated major politician 
in American life today, but this would 
not matter if he had substantial 


achievements and a positive record. 
Nixon, however, has no visible claims 
to the office of President. A specious 
availability caused him to be placed 
on the ticket as a makeweight with 
General Eisenhower in 1952, and for 
eight years he has managed to retain 
that post. For five of those eight years, 
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the President's fragile health has giv- 
en Nixon an unusual leverage on the 
party machinery; there has been wide- 
spread awareness that he might, 
at any moment, become President 
through an act of fate. Nixon has 
been the man on the scene. He has 
blocked off potential competitors on 
the avenues to the throne by his 
presence and his manipulations. 


Nixon Stirs Doubt, — 





Antagonism, and Anxiety 





Throughout the 1956 campaign, 
Richard Nixon told audiences: “Now 
at last we have a President we can 
hold up to our children as an ex- 
ample.” If Nixon himself occupies 
the White House, will we be able to 
make that statement? It is in this 
context that Nixon's shabby record 
as a campaigner counts heavily 
against him. Our best and greatest 
Presidents were men of character and 
moral worth which enabled them to 
serve as exemplars for their own and 
later times; one has only to think of 
Washington and Lincoln and Wilson, 
each so different from the other but 
alike in their fierce integrity. The 
weight of the charge against Nixon is 
that he has not given any hint that 
he could provide this kind of high 
example; on the contrary, he 
has stirred doubt, antagonism, and 
anxiety. 

The campaigns on which these mis- 
givings are founded were his first, in 
1946, when he defeated incum- 
bent Democratic Representative Jer- 
ry Voorhis, now the president of the 
Cooperative League of America; then 
in 1950, when he defeated for the 
Senate Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
the famous actress and wife of actor 
Melvyn Douglas; in 1952 when, as 
General Eisenhower's running mate, 
he made several reckless speeches, and 
again in 1954 when he tried to keep 
alive McCarthyism and Communists- 
in-government as profitable issues but 
with no success. These four cam- 
paigns, one local, one statewide, and 
two nationwide, are the basis of the 
picture of the “old Nixon.” During 
those eight years he established the 
pattern of behavior from which the 
more recent “new Nixon” is said to 
depart. 

Stewart Alsop, the former member 
of the team of brothers who wrote the 
famous syndicated column and now 
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an editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, is favorably disposed toward 
Nixon as a potential President and 
makes an almost plausible case in his 
defense. For this reason, it is worth 
quoting from Alsop’s recent book, 
Nixon and Rockefeller, on this phase 
of Nixon's career. The motif of the 
old Nixon's career, in Alsop’s words, 
was the use of “specious and sleazy 
debating tricks.” 

“Consider a few of these debating 
tricks. There is the juxtaposition of 
words, as when Nixon, in 1952, in the 
course of accusing Truman and 
Stevenson of tolerating Communists 
in the government, called them ‘trai- 
tors to the high principles of the 
Democratic Party.’ In the context of 
those days when McCarthy rode high, 
the words ‘traitor’ and ‘Democratic 
Party’ were the words that remained 
in his hearers’ minds. 

“There is the use of the undeniable 
statement with a false implication. 
An example from the fund speech: 
‘Every penny of it was used to pay 
for political expenses that I did not 
think should be charged to the tax- 
payers of the United States.’ In fact, 
the purpose of the fund was to meet 
expenses which could not be charged 
to the taxpayers of the United States. 

“There is the trick of the coupling 
of categories, as in the 1954 campaign 
statement: ‘We have driven the Com- 
munists, the fellow travelers, and the 
security risks out of government by 
thousands.’ It is true that several 
thousand so-called ‘security risks’ 
were dropped in the early Eisenhow- 
er years to appease McCarthy. But 
Nixon failed to point out that the 
vast majority of these people were 
fired for reasons having nothing to 
do with subversion, that many of 
them were hired initially by the Eisen- 
hower Administration itself, and that 
the total included not a single known 
Communist. Thus again, the implica- 
tion of what he said was false.” 


In discussing these and other ex- 
amples of Nixon’s political techniques 
of smear and innuendo, Alsop notes 
that 1954 was a year of particularly 
flagrant behavior. “In that year,” he 
writes, “Nixon came closest to justi- 
fying Walter Lippmann’s description 
of him as a ‘ruthless partisan . . . 
[who] does not have within his con- 
science those scruples which the 
country has the right to expect in the 
President of the United States.’” 


Alsop cites a classic example of 
Nixon's technique which occurred in 
the spring of 1954 when in the course 
of a telecast defending the Admin- 
istration’s foreign policies, he made a 
famous aside. “Nixon looked up from 
his script and asked, as though on 
the spur of the moment: ‘And in- 
cidentally, in mentioning Secretary 
Dulles, isn’t it wonderful finally to 
have a Secretary of State who isn’t 
taken in by the Communists?’ 


“Nixon didn’t say that Dean G. 
Acheson and Gedrge Marshall were 
‘taken in by the Communists.’ But 
he very clearly implied it, and the 
implication is grossly misleading. To 
make his implication, Nixon made 
use of both an essentially specious 
‘Communist issue’ and a sleazy de- 
bater’s trick, the rhetorical question. 
He asked his rhetorical question, 
moreover, not when he was a young 
Congressman . . . but when he had 
already been Vice-President of the 
United States for two years . . . That 
rhetorical question explains why, to 
some reasonable and fair-minded peo- 
ple, the case against Nixon is a con- 
vincing case.” 


Having quoted Alsop at such 
length, I must in fairness add that he 
deprecates the importance of this evi- 
dence in making his over-all assess- 
ment of the man, but the evidence he 
cites is nevertheless incontrovertible; 
each of us is entitled to make his own 
assessment of its significance. 


Nixon Tries to Tidy Up 





For the Eastern King-Makers 





One counter-argument adduced in 
Nixon’s favor is that these “sleazy 
debating tricks” are only words and, 
after all, are not most politicians 
heated or somewhat careless in their 
use of words? The fact is, however, 
that a politician’s words are his 
deeds. Unless a man has a record in 
executive office—which Nixon does 
not—his words, next to his votes in 
Congress, are the most important ma- 
terials we have on which to base a 
judgment. Moreover, political men 
do not habitually use words lightly, 
or regard them as of no lasting im- 
portance. A reporter has only to mis- 
quote a politician slightly or criticize 
him mildly to arouse an extraordinar- 
ily outraged reaction. Most politicians 
most of the time value, or overvalue, 
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what they say, choose their words 
with care, and have fairly clearly in 
mind what effects they hope to 
achieve by their words. Nixon's re- 
peated use of reckless, inflammatory, 
and defaming language is not a series 
of momentary indiscretions; it is a 
considered procedure for which he 
must be held responsible. 

A different argument often ad- 
vanced in recent years in Nixon's be- 
half is that he has “matured.” The 
“new Nixon,” it is contended, is great- 
ly changed from the “old Nixon.” 
However, we cannot allow the matter 
to rest there. The question arises: 
why did he change? The change-over 
would be persuasive if his defenders 
could point to some single event or 
series of events that caused this bene- 
ficial transformation. They never do. 
The change is simply dated from the 
end of the 1954 campaign when his 
“white collar McCarthyism” failed to 
hold Congress for the Republicans. 
Or it is blandly suggested that with 
the passage of the years he has 
grown. 


If anything would properly account 
for a dramatic change in a man’s 
character and outlook, it would be a 
traumatic experience of some kind. 
In Nixon's case, the near-catastrophe 
of the “secret fund” disclosures lead- 
ing up to his Checkers speech called 
in doubt his political methods and 
put his career in jeopardy. Yet 
patently it had no oF os roe effect. 
Two years later, he was back on the 
stump using the same tricks and 
techniques he had used before the 
trauma of the fund fight. Here cer- 
tainly was no great divide in Nixon's 
career. 

Another explanation is more logi- 
cal. The new, smoother, more unc- 
tuous, more careful Nixon began to 
emerge only in the winter of 1955-56, 
after President Eisenhower's heart at- 
tack. Up until that time, Nixon had 
simply carried out the job for which 
he was chosen by the party managers 
in 1952: the job of hatchetman and 
handshaker for an Administration 
headed by a politically inexperienced 
general. Nixon's hope of future re- 
ward depended upon his doing that 
job well, and he did it the only way 
he knew. He was a slugger in what 
he himself called “rocking, socking 
campaigns” and, alternatively, he cut 
up his opponents by fast debating 
methods. 
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After Eisenhower's heart attack, 
Nixon, for the first time, realized 
in a palpable way that the Presiden- 
cy might be within his own grasp. 
The one great danger was that he 
would be vetoed by the Eastern, in- 
ternationalist faction which controls 
the Republican Party. This group 
repeatedly blocked the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft because it suspected 
his isolationist views. Nixon deter- 
mined to pay court to the financiers 
and politicians who had successively 
nominated Willkie, Dewey, and 
Eisenhower. At that very time, these 
same men of power decided to “take 
up” Nixon as a protege and give him 
a close inspection. They were moti- 
vated principally by the consideration 
that their faction had' no suitable 
candidate to replace Mr. Eisenhower. 
If Governor Nelson Rockefeller had 
captured the governorship of New 
York four years earlier, subsequent 
national political history might have 
been much different. But as it was 
in the winter of 1955-56, Nixon, if 
he proved satisfactory, was about the 
best available. 


Nixon proved quite satisfactory. 
He had early begun to cultivate for- 
mer Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
who had been instrumental in select- 
ing him as Eisenhower's running mate 
in 1952. Now he began to be drawn 
more fully into the inner circle of 
the “Dewey crowd” in New York. 
He attended several skull sessions ar- 
ranged by Dewey to exchange views 
and hear expert briefings, particular- 
ly on foreign affairs. A close associate 
of Nixon in this development was 
William Rogers, later to become 
President Eisenhower's Attorney Gen- 


eral in the second Administration. 
Rogers began his Washington career 
back in the 80th Congress of 194748 
when he served as a Dewey contact 
man with the “wrong side” of the Re- 
publican Party, the isolationists and 
Midwestern conservatives. His formal 
job was as legal counsel for Senators 
Owen Brewster and Homer Ferguson, 
the fumble-and-stumble twins. Rog- 
ers was a talent spotter with an eye 
for bright young men. He soon met 
Nixon, introduced him to Dewey, 
and laid the basis of later events. 


The result of Nixon's courting of 
the New York financiers and poli- 
ticians and their extended period of 
“looking him over” was the emer- 
gence of the “new Nixon.” The am- 
bitious Vice President dropped his 
hatchet and began to impersonate a 
statesman. This is why he abruptly 
shifted in the 1956 campaign to a 
steady diet of bland, platitudinous 
speeches. This is why there was a new 
note of nebulous liberalism such as 
his rosy prediction of the early arrival 
of a four-day week and his announce- 
ment that he was a card-carrying 
member of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 


The New Nixon, Like the Old, 


Is a Man Ever on the Make 








It was all reminiscent of Dewey's 
own soporific 1948 campaign. This is 
also why Nixon in 1956 and 1957 be- 
came such an articulate missionary 
on behalf of foreign aid. He had vot- 
ed for the Marshall Plan as a member 
of the House, but he had previously 
not been averse to making the stand- 
ard Republican speech about “waste 
and extravagance” in foreign aid. 
Now he dropped all negative refer- 
ences. Nixon likes to point to these 
speeches as proof of the authenticity 
of his conviction because “there are 
no votes to be won defending for- 
eign aid.” There may be few votes 
to be won from ordinary voters, but 
Nixon was building credit with the 
people who counted if he was to get 
the Presidential nomination—the in- 
fluential bankers, politicians, and 
publishers. If Paris was worth a Mass 
to Henry IV, the White House was 
worth a few unpopular speeches to 
Richard Nixon. 


The truth is that the new Nixon, 
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like the old Nixon, has never sacri- 
ficed his interests to his convictions. 
He has kept his positions on issues 
sufficiently flexible to make them 
accord with his political needs. He 
would have been glad to be Taft's 
Vice President in 1952 if Taft had 
looked like a winner. He could de- 
fend doing nothing on civil rights 
in 1956 and defend the use of troops 
in Little Rock in 1957. He could be 
the cut-throat debater of 1954 and 
the sleepytime sandman of politics 
in 1956. The new Nixon, like the 
old Nixon, is fundamentally a man 
on the make. His commitment is to 
nothing larger or more impersonal 
than his own ambition. He is on fire 
with no ideal, dedicated to no great 
cause, champion of no enduring 
philosophy or consistent viewpoint. 





There are numerous pieces of evi- 
dence that might be cited other than 
his disreputable campaign techniques 
and debating tricks. There are his 
years as a gobetween for and ac- 
complice of the McCarthyites when 
they rode high in the early Fifties. 
But let us limit ourselves to a single 
item: Nixon’s lack of eloquence and 
literary skill. Nixon, commendably, 
drafts his own speeches in longhand. 
These speeches are never graced with 
a felicitous phrase, never illustrated 
with an interesting quotation or apt 
literary allusion, never charged with 
strong, passionate conviction. Noth- 
ing lifts them above the common- 
place. They are invariably cagey, 
routine, and dull. One is reminded 
of the late MacKenzie King, the 
platitudinous prime minister of 
Canada, who once remonstrated with 
a speechwriter over some colorful 
line: “I cannot say that. Ic would be 
remembered.” 

Here is a random sample of phrases 
from Nixon speeches and interviews: 
“All we need is a win complex . 
Lip-service Americans . . . Jefferson 
and Jackson would turn over in their 
graves . . . The same old Socialist 
baloney any way you slice it... You 
hear some yakkity-yakking that cam- 
paigns should be limited to ivory- 
tower, philosophical discussions of is- 


sues . . . A rocking, socking cam- 
paign . . . If that is the way the ball 
bounces.” 
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These are not the words and 
phrases of a man fit to stand in Lin- 
coln’s place and bear witness to the 
American dream. This tired, banal 
language reflects the banal, shallow 
mind that produces it. 

If Nixon’s credentials as a moral 
leader and an eloquent spokesman 
are below the standard we have a 
right to expect Presidents to attain, 
his talents as a politician are rarely 
called in question. Yet here his na- 
tive sagacity has been much overrated. 

Two of the darkest marks on his 
record in the view of independent vot- 
ers were his campaign speeches using 
the “softness on Communism” argu- 
ment against Jerry Voorhis in 1946 
and Mrs. Douglas in 1950. In both 
those years, the Democrats lost every- 
where, and worst of all in California. 
Earl Warren, William Knowland, 
and many less well-known California 
Republicans won easy victories with- 
out using the so-called Communist 
issue. Nixon would have defeated 
Mrs. Douglas if he had not done 
much more than praise California's 
oranges and sunny climate. Even as a 
crass opportunistic device there was 
no need to smear her by dishonestly 
linking her with the late Representa- 
tive Vito Marcantonio of New York, 
who fairly consistently followed the 
Communist Party line. 

In 1951-52, Nixon collected a fund 
from his business backers to finance 
various political activities. This 














Herblock in the Washington Post 
“Let's See—Whart'll | Wear Today” 





meant taking an enormous risk for a 
nominal gain. When the fund became 
widely known in the 1952 campaign, 
the uproar nearly knocked Nixon off 
the ticket. Was it worth risking the 
loss of the Vice Presidency to gain 
a few free trips to California and the 
cost of a few thousand Christmas 
cards? 

Nixon's enemies have oiten stig- 
matized him for his duplicity within 
the California delegation at the 1952 
convention. Warren, then governor, 
was making his last bid for the Presi- 
dency. Although nominally pledged 
to support the governor, Nixon 
worked tirelessly to weaken Warren's 
hold and spread support for Eisen- 
hower. What is often overlooked in 
accounting this little tale of inside 
politics is that it was, in terms of Nix- 
on’s own interests, extremely dan- 
gerous and wholly unnecessary. It 
was needless because the Eisenhower 
managers chose him as the Vice Presi- 
dential candidate for reasons having 
nothing to do with his power or lack 
of power to deliver the California 
delegation. It was dangerous conduct 
because it transformed Warren from 
an unsympathetic colleague into a 
sworn enemy. If Warren had wished, 
he could have kept Nixon off the 
Eisenhower ticket in 1952 by inter- 
posing his veto when the party man- 
agers “cleared” Nixon's name with 
him. Nixon is lucky that Warren is 
a magnanimous loser. 


Another incident that raises ques- 
tions about Nixon’s political judg- 
ment occurred in the 1952 campaign 
when he made his famous speech mag- 
nifying Adlai Stevenson's remote, un- 
important connection with the Alger 
Hiss case. Eisenhower's 6,600,000-vote 
majority showed Nixon's gratuitous 
assauli on Stevenson’s character was 
not necessary. The only purpose it 
served was to blacken Nixon's reputa- 
tion with a great many independent 
voters. 


During the first two years of the 
Eisenhower Administration, Nixon 
busied himself as “the bridge” be- 
tween Joe McCarthy and the Ad- 
ministration—a self-assigned mission. 
Nixon did not seem to realize any 
more than did the politically inex- 
perienced Eisenhower that McCarthy 
could not be appeased or tamed 
or made a docile member of the 
team. From first to last, he misread 
McCarthy’s character. The only re 
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sult of Nixon's two years of futile and 
devious maneuverings was to get him- 
self identified in the public mind 
with various ignominious deals and 
surrenders such as the “chicken 
lunch” between Army Secretary Stev- 


ens and McCarthy which Nixon 
arranged. 

In the 1954 campaign, Nixon 
toured the mountain states where 


several Senate seats were at stake. He 
charged James Murray in Montana 
and Joseph O'Mahoney in Wyoming 
with being soft on Communism. Such 
an attack was patently ridiculous 
against men who are old-fashioned, 
Roman Catholic politicians with long 
public records. Not surprisingly, 
Nixon's tactics failed and both Dem- 
ocrats won. Nixon did even worse 
with his speeches in the next off-year 
campaign, in 1958, when he charged 
a Democratic victory would mean 
socialism and regimentation. One 
wag, after that campaign ended in 
Republican catastrophe, toted up the 
number of miles Nixon had traveled 
and the states he had visited and 
proved statistically that the more Nix- 
on traveled the worse his party did 
and that the Republicans fared bet- 
ter in the areas he did not visit than 
in those he did. 


From time to time there have been 
other incidents that make one doubt 
Nixon's much-vaunted prowess. The 
most famous of these was in Febru- 
ary, 1956, when he foolishly dragged 
Earl Warren's nonpartisan office in- 
to a political speech, calling him “a 
great Republican Chief Justice.” The 
roof practically fell in on Nixon as 
Republican newspapers joined in de- 
ploring this lapse of taste. 


It was clever and it was dirty for 
Nixon to link Voorhis and Mrs. 
Douglas with the Communists, to dis- 
tort Stevenson's connection with Hiss, 
to knife Warren at the convention, to 
play both ends against the middle on 
the McCarthy issue, and to claim par- 
tisan credit for the unanimous school 
desegregation decision of the Supreme 
Court by attributing it to a Repub- 
lican Chief Justice. But leaving aside 
the cleverness which his friends ad- 
mire and his enemies distrust, and 
leaving aside the dirtiness of these 
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The Nashville Tennessean 
We Have to Face the Possibility 


tactics which his friends rationalize 
and his enemies dwell upon, what 
about their practical political wis- 
dom? Did they serve any useful pur- 

e for Nixon? The answer is that 
they did not. He could have attained 
any of his immediate aims without us- 
ing these methods and he would be 
surer of his own ultimate goal, the 
Presidency, if he had never used 
them. He demonstrated only that he 
is one of those individuals who is too 
clever by half to be wise. He demon- 
strated also that he does not have a 
moral governor controlling his politi- 
cal tactics and no large conception of 
his own interests. He is a mediocre 
politician playing it by ear and rely- 
ing upon lack of scruple, quickness 
of mind, and ruthlessness to make 
up for the lack of any coherent phil- 
osophy or considered judgment. 

The truth about Nixon is that he 
is a manufactured politician. He is 
not a natural political animal. Ob- 
servers always comment upon the 
coldness, the reserve, the controlled 
air. “I do have this aversion to going 
up to a stranger, or someone I don't 
know well, and asking for political 
support or a contribution,” Nixon 
told one interviewer. 


Nixon learned politics under the 
tutelage of Murray Chotiner, a Los 
Angeles lawyer and professional cam- 
paign manager. Chotiner outlined his 
techniques in September, 1955, to a 
private workshop for GOP state 
chairmen. The transcript of this 
speech quotes Chotiner as saying: 





“Like it or not, the American people 
in many instances vote against 2 can- 
didate, against a party, or against an 
issue rather than for. . .” 


Chotiner advised his audience to 
remember that “an attack is always a 
smear when it is directed against our 
own candidates.” 


He urged candidates to introduce 
the principal subject they wished to 
discuss by first informing their audi- 
ences they had been warned not to 
talk about it. 


“You will be amazed at the popu- 
lar response to such a method. In case 
after case [in his 1950 campaign] 
Dick Nixon told audiences, ‘I have 
been advised not to talk about Com- 
munism, but I am going to tell the 
people of California the truth,” 
Chotiner declared. 


Nixon has followed Chotiner’s pre- 
cepts throughout his career. He 
epitomized them when he told Re- 
publican candidates for the House 
to answer every criticism with an at- 
tack: “If he asks you where you stand 
on Dulles, ask him where he stands 
on Acheson.” 


Nixon’s practice of this negative 
theory that a candidate should at- 
tack rather than defend or advocate 
new programs has produced an im- 
portant incidental benefit for him. He 
has managed to retain the appearance 
of a middle-of-the-road Republican 
when, in fact, his voting record on 
major domestic issues in his six years 
in Congress was indistinguishable 
from that of such celebrated Tories 
as John Bricker and William Jenner. 


Nixon More Reactionary Than 





Senator Taft On Housing 





Nixon voted for the Taft-Hartley 
law, for the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act, against public power, 
and in favor of exempting railroads 
from anti-trust legislation. He was 
notably hostile to the Rural Elec- 
trification program. Although he vot- 
ed for rural telephones in 1949, he 
voted to cut REA funds in 1947 and 
again in 1948, voted against funds for 
power development and transmission 
lines in the Missouri Valley and at 
Bonneville in 1947, for limiting the 
growth of the Southwest Power Ad- 
ministration in 1951, and against 
TVA expansion. 
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On housing, his record is extreme- 
ly conservative. He cast one vote for 
renewal of rent control in 1951 dur- 
ing the Korean War and that one 
vote is repeatedly cited to show his 
“independence” from the real estate 
lobby. But in the years before and 
after 1951, he opposed rent control, 
voting for weakening amendments in 
1949 and against extension of it in 
1950 and 1952. These other votes 
are usually glossed over or not men- 
tioned by those depicting him as a 
liberal or middle-of-the-roader. He 
voted against the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner housing bill in 1948 and again in 
1949, when it passed. As a Senator, 
he was for cutting public housing 
units from 50,000 annually down to 
5,000 in 1951 and against any public 
housing authorization at all in 1952. 
Nixon is usually depicted as a newer, 
more progressive Republican, but on 
ati housing issues he was much more 
reactionary than was Senator Taft. 
This explains why he is sometimes 
called a “young fogey.” 


On social welfare legislation such 
as social security, minimum wages, 
and the school lunch program, Nixon 
occasionally voted for such measures 
on final passage because the battle 
is usually over when the final roll 
call comes. But on the votes on the 
crucial amendments, he repeatedly 
sided with the enemies of these wel- 
fare programs. In 1947, as a freshman 
in the 80th Congress, he supported 
the House Republican leadership in 
favoring a cut in the school lunch 
program of $30,000,000. The next 
year he voted against adding 750,000 
workers to the social security pro- 
gram. In 1949, he voted for a particu- 
larly unfair amendment that success- 
fully deprived 1,000,000 low-paid 
workers the protection of a 75-cent 
minimum wage. As a Congressman, 
Nixon at Congressional hearings and 
at Labor Department hearings in 
California participated actively on 
behalf of the big corporate farms that 
employ migratory Mexican laborers 
at low wages and sometimes under 
frightful conditions. 


Nixon voted several times during 
his four years in the House and his 
two years in the Senate in favor of 
the tidelands oil giveaway, for aboli- 
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tion of federal regulation of natural 
gas prices, and against reduction of 
the 27.5 per cent oil depletion 
allowance. 

On civil rights for Negroes and 
other minorities, Nixon has a mixed 
record. He voted for an anti-poll tax 
bill in 1949. In 1952, he joined with 
Taft in signing a minority report op- 
posing a Fair Employment Practices 
Act with enforcement powers. But as 
Vice-President, he has used his au- 
thority as presiding officer of the Sen- 
ate to assist in bringing liberal civil 
rights bills to a vote. 

On some matters, Nixon’s position 
has shifted with the pressures. He was 
vaguely for federal aid for school 
construction when the Eisenhower 
Administration was sponsoring such 
a bill but subsequently he went on 
record against federal aid to educa- 
tion when the President's interest in 
the matter waned. It was Nixon's vote 
that broke the tie and killed a major 
school aid bill early in the present 
session of Congress. And that vote 
against federal aid to education came 
less than a week after Nixon told a 
Republican dinner in Chicago that 
“inadequate classrooms, underpaid 
teachers, and flabby standards are 
weaknesses we must constantly strive 
to eliminate.” 

Nixon’s tendency to swing back 
and forth on major issues shows up 
vividly in the field of foreign affairs. 
As a Senator, for example, he en- 
dorsed the old Bricker Amendment 
which would have undermined the 
President’s constitutional authority 
on foreign policy, but as Vice-Presi- 
dent he supported the Administration 
when President Eisenhower opposed 
the amendment. 

He supported the Marshall Plan, 
but ducked a vote on Point Four ap- 
propriations. He seemed to favor the 
liberalized tariff program of recipro- 
cal trade, but voted for crippling 
amendments. He seemed to be on 
both sides of American policy regard- 
ing Korea and Indo-China. 

Thus, on August 31, 1953, speaking 
before the American Legion Conven- 
tion in St. Louis, Nixon said that in 
his decision to halt Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, former President 
Truman was right and “deserves the 
credit for it. Let's recognize right now 
that the decision to go into Korea 
was right because the Communists 
had to be stopped.” But a year later, 
in his 1954 election eve speech, he 


charged that the Truman Administra- 
tion’s “wrong policy” had “resulted in 
a war, a war in Korea that cost us 
140,000 American boys as casualties.” 

Similarly, on April 16, 1954 speak- 
ing to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in Washington, Nixon 
said: “If, to avoid further Commu- 
nist expansion in Asia and Indo- 
China, we must take the risk now by 
putting our boys in, I think the 
executive branch has to take the 
politically unpopular decision and do 
it, and I personally support such a 
position.” A fortnight later, Nixon 
was quoted by the New York Herald 
Tribune as saying that the Admin- 
istration must avoid sending Ameri- 
can troops to fight in Indo-China or 
anywhere else “if we can.” In later 
speeches, he praised the Administra- 
tion for avoiding hostilities in Indo- 
China although he had told the news- 
paper editors that he personally sup- 
ported intervention with American 
boys. 

Perhaps the crispest analysis of this 
curious political behavior came from 
Richard H. Rovere, writing in 
Harper's: 

“What stands out in any considera- 
tion of the whole record is the flex- 
ibility that suggests an almost total 
indifference to policy. Nixon appears 
to be a politician with an advertising 
man’s approach to his work. Policies 
are products to be sold the public— 
this one today, that one tomorrow, 
depending on the discounts and the 
state of the market. He moves from 
intervention to anti-intervention with 
the same ease and lack of anguish 
with which a copywriter might trans- 
fer his loyalties from Camels to 
Chesterfields.” 


Nixon Is Concerned With 
Techniques More Than Issues 








Nixon's voting record as a legisla- 
tor ended, of course, when he became 
Vice President, but he has had seven 
opportunities to break ties during his 
incumbency as presiding officer of 
the Senate. The issues at stake in- 
volved major conflicts between the 
liberal and conservative blocs and 
dealt with significant controversies 
on federal aid to education, agricul- 
ture, veterans and organized labor. 
“In each case,” the New York Times 
reported recently, Nixon “has reflect- 
ed the Eisenhower Administration's 
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policy against more liberal proposals 
sponsored by the Democrats.” 

Since he never talks about his own 
voting record, Nixon can easily offer 
a verbal commitment to Eisenhower 
Republicanism or any other kind of 
Republicanism that may be fashion- 
able. He can link hands with liberal 
Senator Jacob Javits of New York and 
reactionary Senator Everett Dirksen 
of Illinois. He could campaign for 
the disreputable Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy in Wisconsin and for respect- 
ed Senator Clifford Case in New 
Jersey. 

Beyond the negativism and evasive- 
ness, however, Nixon’s hallmark as a 
politician is his preoccupation with 
the techniques and artifices of his 
craft. Having learned much from 
Chotiner, he has still the fascinated 
interest of a sorcerer’s apprentice. 

On September 14, 1955, the same 
month in which Chotiner was ad- 
dressing the GOP campaign school, 
Nixon spoke to a meeting of the 
Radio and Television Executives So- 
ciety in New York. The report in 
Variety was headed—“MEMo To 
VeePee Nixon: ‘Want AN AGENCY 
Jos?” 

Nixon had been such a success in 
his talk that one advertising agency 
representative had jocularly offered 
him a vice-presidency. 

Variety’s account said: “Nixon 
showed the over 300 attending experts 
that he’s as hep to the realities of 
good drama and to the theories . . 
of successful time-buying as any of 
them. He gave about 30 minutes 
worth of advice on ‘what a candidate 
should do to use this medium [tele- 
vision] effectively.’ 

“The disparity was taken to be 
slight between the way the No. | 
veep would have the advertising pro- 
fession handle political candidates on 
video and the way advertising men al- 
ready conduct campaigns for admit- 
tedly more commercial products . . . 
He advised use of saturation selling 
of candidates through one-'and five- 
minute ‘spots’ as he called them be- 
cause, he said, a ‘great number of vot- 
ers vote only names, not platforms.’” 

Between insulting the informed 
voters by rebutting every argument 
with a diversionary attack and mani- 
pulating the uninformed voters by 
playing upon their emotions and their 
ignorance, Nixon betrays a notably 
cynical attitude toward the democrat- 
ic process. But the point here is not 
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“See the Difference?” 


the ethics of Nixon’s political style, 
but what it reveals of his curiously 
detached and manipulative attitude 
toward political work. No politician 
caught up in the great issues and 
political projects of his time, whether 
he was conservative or liberal, would 
waste his time giving such a speech 
or even thinking of such matters. It is 
hard to imagine a natural politician, 
a Harry Truman or a Robert Taft, 
bothering himself with this kind of 
thing. This is the stuff of dilettantes 
and technicians, not of statesmen. 


The political tasks of a President 
are to keep control of his party’s ma- 
chinery in order to use it in behalf of 
his legislative program, rally public 
opinion behind his objectives, cre- 
ate unity on the great issues of war 
and peace that transcend party poli- 
tics, and cooperate, if need be, with 
the opposition party. Nixon could be 
counted upon to keep control of his 
party's machinery. But for what pur- 
pose? Nothing in his political career 
indicates he has any national goals 
toward which he is working. His con- 
sciously acquired techniques and his 
experience have all been in beating 
down an opponent and not in rally- 
ing support for positive programs. 
He is such a partisan, such a divisive 
figure that he would find it diffi- 
cult to organize national unity and 
enlist the cooperation of the Demo- 
crats. He has political skills, but they 
are not those of a national leader in 
times of recurring crises. 


Nixon's record as an executive is a 
blank page. This tends to be true of 
any national politician who made his 
principal reputation in Congress. The 
difference is that Nixon has assiduous- 


ly attempted to create the impression 
that he has acquired some useful 
executive experience during the eight 
years of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. His apologists lay heavy stress 
on the fact that he has attended Cabi- 
net and National Security Council 
meetings, but Vice-Presidents have 
been attending Cabinet meetings for 
forty years. Such attendance keeps a 
Vice-President informed, but by it- 
self it provides no executive experi- 
ence. Nixon attempted to get an exec- 
utive post in 1957 when he sought 
the chairmanship of the Operations 
Coordinating Board, an obscure but 
fairly influential group which works 
at the secondary level of the Admin- 
istration pulling together defense, for- 
eign affairs, and propaganda. Eisen- 
hower turned him down. The evi- 
dence from the Cabinet meetings 
reported by Robert Donovan in his 
book, Eisenhower: The Inside Story, 
clearly indicates, moreover, that 
Eisenhower consults Nixon and re- 
spects his opinion on strictly political 
matters but ignores him on questions 
of broad governmental policy, and 
has at times cut him short. 

The two committees that Nixon 
has chaired are both paper outfits. 
He is chairman of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Price Stability for Econom- 
ic Growth. The infrequent reports of 
this impressive-sounding committee 
are the occasion of much merriment 
among professional economists. The 
reports are thick with solemn affirm- 
ations of the obvious, such as: “Prices 
of industrial commodities have been 
rising in wholesale markets and this 
is usually followed by rises at retail.” 

Professor J. K. Galbraith of Har- 
vard, writing in the February Har- 
per’s, analyzed the first three reports 
of this committee. He noted that Nix- 
on ascribed inflation to two causes: 
“(1) the pressure for more public 
spending and (2) the implacable up- 
ward pressure of wages on prices.” 


Record Shows Nixon Achieved 
Nothing On Inflation Problem 








Having verbally attacked inflation, 
Nixon began his list of remedies by 
telling what he would not recom- 
mend. He would not urge wage and 
price controls. But, Galbraith point- 
ed out, “if wages and prices are un- 
touchable, then nothing directly can 
be done about the wage-price spiral 
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which both the President and Mr. 
Nixon hold to be a cause of infla- 
tion. And unless some substitute ac- 
tion can be effective, then inflation 
won't be controlled. 

“. . . Moreover, if prices reflect the 
power of the unions and the com- 
pensating action of the corporations, 
then government intervention does 
not have the damaging consequences 
that Mr. Nixon and his colleagues 
condemn. For then such intervention 
doesn’t interfere with the reading of 
priorities and scarcities—the unions 
and the corporations have already 
spoiled that. What intervention does 
is substitute public regulation for 
what Mr. Nixon and his associates 
have condemned as bad private con- 
trol by unions and companies.” 

As remedies, Nixon proposed a 
Congressional resolution making “rea- 
sonable price stability” a specific goal 
of federal policy, a curtailment of 
government spending, and permission 
to the Treasury to raise the rate of 
interest on long-term government 
bonds. 

Galbraith and other economists 
quickly pointed out that price sta- 
bility “has been a goal of federal 
policy for generations. It has been 
proclaimed repeatedly and with pas- 
sion. The new resolution . . . would 
give the Administration no power it 
does not now possess.” 

The suggestion for curtailed gov- 
ernment expenditure, the Harvard 
economist observed, “runs into the 
familiar problem that some of the 
things for which higher expenditures 
have been sought—schools, housing, 
defense, law enforcement, conserva- 
tion—are rather urgent. To this Mr. 





Nixon is indifferent. He describes 
the pressures for increased spending 
as ‘irresponsible.’ 

“. .. More important still, while a 
budget deficit when the economy is 
operating at capacity can certainly be 
a cause of inflation, to balance the 
budget does not cure the inflation. 
That is because balancing the budget 
will not arrest the wage-price spiral. 
Mr. Nixon, though he blames the 
spiral, makes no claim that budget- 
balancing would stop it.” 

Nixon's third recommendation, for 
an increase in interest rates, “repre- 
sents a continuation of the [high in- 
terest rate] policy he was asked to 
improve.” 

Galbraith concluded: “The judg- 
ment to be rendered seems to me 
clear. Mr. Nixon has done nothing. 
Nor in seeking to persuade us that 
he has done something does he show a 
high regard for intelligence.” 

Nixon is also chairman of the 
President's commission on non-dis- 
crimination in government contracts. 
This group provides Nixon with a 
useful sounding board for speeches 
about what he has done for the Negro. 
The commission, in fact, has accom- 
plished very little. Cases move 
through its toils at a leisurely pace, 
often taking three or four years and 
not getting anywhere. 


The business about being “the 
best-trained Vice-President in his- 
tory” is a myth. The speech-making, 
traveling, hand-shaking, and paper- 
shuffling Nixon has done for more 
than seven years provide no clues as 
to what kind of chief executive he 
would be. 
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Opinions on Foreign Affairs 
Follow No Clear Pattern 








The most crucial area of a modern 
President's responsibilities is that of 
foreign affairs. The country could 
stand any number of mistakes and re- 
gressive policies in the management 
of its domestic affairs. What it might 
not survive would be a President with 
bad judgment and erratic instincts 
in foreign policy. To elect a man to 
the Presidency is to cast a vote of 
confidence in his character. It is here 
that Richard Nixon poses the great- 
est difficulty. There is little in his 
demeanor and his public record to in- 
spire confidence and much to pro- 
voke anxiety. 

It is awkward to question a man’s 
character because we will never know 
for certain what kind of a President 
Nixon would make unless he be- 
comes President. There are those who 
are cheerily optimistic that he would 
grow in the job. They belong to what 
I call the “reform school theory” of 
the Presidency. The White House 
is hardly a training school where 
political delinquents are made into 
statesmen by the magic of their 
surroundings. 

There are grounds for deep con- 
cern. A politician so reactionary as 
Nixon on domestic economic issues 
cannot convincingly portray himself 
abroad as the liberal champion of the 
oppressed and underprivileged. The 
ease with which demonstrations were 
whipped up against him in his disas- 
trous tour of Latin America proves 
how hard it is to wear one face at 
home and another abroad. 

Nixon has a weakness for heroics 
and theatrical gestures. He is also 
a man of violent passions beneath 
that tightly controlled exterior. It 
was purely a play to the galleries, for 
example, for Nixon to visit Caracas 
and plunge into the howling mob af- 
ter his previous narrow escape in 
Lima and the repeated warnings of 
danger. Nixon is also enamored ef the 
idea that words are a substitute for 
policy. His stated opinions on for- 
eign affairs follow no clear pattern, 
now bristling with threats of massive 
retaliation, then later enthusiastical- 
ly endorsing friendly talks with the 
Russians. In 1953, Nixon boasted that 
the Administration had extricated the 
country from the land war in Korea 
but the following year he came out in 
favor of involving our forces in an- 
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other land war on the continent of 
Asia if it was necessary to save Indo- 
China. 

Preoccupation with appearances is 
a weakness Nixon has sometimes in- 
dulged to fantastic extremes. The 
most extraordinary of these episodes 
occurred in August, 1955 when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower returned from the 
Geneva summit conferences. His 
plane landed in Washington during a 
driving rainstorm. Nixon and all top 
officials were on hand to greet him. 
Most had umbrellas but at Nixon’s 
request they did not open them. He 
feared the unfortunate symbolism of 
the umbrella which had been Neville 
Chamberlain's trademark when he 
met another dictator seventeen years 
earlier at Munich. 

In describing the kind of Pre .ident 
America needs, Nixon in January 
1960 said: “The American people and 
the free world need in the Presidency 
a man who has judgment, a man who 
in a crisis will be cool, a man who 
won't go off half-cocked and give 
an appearance of leadership when, 
actually, his speaking out might be 
disastrous to the whole world.” 

Ironically, Nixon in this passage 
summed up several of the reasons 
why the country cannot risk putting 
him in the White House, He is intel- 
ligent enough. He is industrious 
enough. What is in grave doubt is 
his judgment, his inner calmness, his 
self-confidence. He has always been 
preoccupied with the “appearance of 
leadership” rather than leadership it- 
self. He has repeatedly said foolish 
and demagogic words that are bad 
enough coming from a Senator or a 
Vice President but would be disas- 
trous coming from a President. He is 
frequently going off rashly and half- 
cocked, whether to libel a political 
opponent, put American troops into 
a ground war in Indo-China, drag 
the Chief Justice into partisan poli- 
tics, plunge himself into a mob in 
Caracas, or charge some innocent 
State Department employe with “un- 
dercutting” the Administration. No 
one could feel safe if the hydrogen 
bomb were in such imprudent hands. 

The Presidency is a place for great- 
ness. Richard Nixon's soiled record 
as a campaigner, his reactionary views 
as a domestic legislator, and his 
evasive, opportunist, and self-contra- 
dictory record in foreign affairs dis- 
qualify him. Ambition alone is not 
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The Faith of a Liberal 





by Hubert Humphrey 


HE issues for the 1960 political 

campaign must be the great issues 
which confront America in the Six- 
ties. We cannot afford to take a short- 
er view, because we must live through- 
out this decade with the consequences 
of the decisions we make this year. 

For too many years, America has 
marked time in a rapidly changing 
world. The Russia of today is vastly 
different from the Russia of Stalin. 
Communist China poses new chal- 
lenges both to free nations and to 
Russian leadership of the Communist 
bloc. A multitude of new nations are 
finding their place in the world com- 
munity. A more united Europe is 
arising from the rubble of old battle- 
fields. Meanwhile, we Americans, 
heirs to the most dynamic tradition 
in history, seem—after the nightmare 
of McCarthyism—to have fallen into 
a deep and almost dreamless slumber. 

We can no longer risk sleepwalk- 
ing into the future. The bugles must 
be blown, and the giant awakened. 
If that means being controversial, 
we liberals should welcome it. It is 
only through vigorous and far-ranging 
debate that we can hammer out new 
policies for the new decade, and rally 
the people's support for them. 

The Democratic Party has obtained 
the allegiance of a majority of Ameri- 
cans in this century only when it has 
been both controversial and liberal. 
We win national elections only when 
great issues are propounded by a Wil- 
son and a Roosevelt and a Truman; 
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we lose them when they are muted 
by an Alton B. Parker or a John W. 
Davis. The overriding political issue 
today is whether conservative or mid- 
dle-of-the-road government — which 
knows cost but not values, which un- 
derstands things but not people—can 
meet the challenges of the Sixties. 

I hold that only liberal govern- 
ment—dedicated to economic growth, 
human dignity, and a just and en- 
during peace—can bring America 
back from the brink of being a sec- 
ond-class world power to the front 
rank of world leadership. The Ameri- 
can people will respond if the great 
issues of progress, people, and peace 
are brought home to them. Our task 
is not to change the image of the 
Democratic Party to satisfy an alleged 
complacency on the part of the 
American people; rather it is to 
arouse the people to a realization that 
only a liberal America can be happy 
and secure in the days ahead. 

Progress and growth on the eco- 
nomic front are vital both to our de- 
fense and to our well-being. Inflation 
and recession—the fevers and chills 
between which our economy enjoys 
only intermittent spells of normal 
health and growth—need not be in- 
evitable. They are not, as some early 
economists maintained, the conse 
quence of natural causes; they are 
built-in defects in a man-made sys- 
tem. What we have made, we are 
surely capable of making better. 

We have to find ways of maintain- 
ing full employment in an _ ever- 
expanding economy and, at the same 
time, preventing inflation. This will 
require, in the first place, that we 
plan what we want to do—so that we 
make our fabulously productive econ- 
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omy our servant and not our master. 
We must stop thinking of “planning” 
as a dirty word, and accept it as the 
necessary application of the best avail- 
able human intelligence and foresight 
to the solution of national problems. 
It is high time we took planning out 
ot the doghouse and put it into the 
White House. 

We must recognize that our most 
powerful and effective instruments 
of economic national policy are not 
the control of credit and interest 
(although this has its uses—and 
abuses, as in the Administration’s 
“tight money” policy) but the tax 
system and the national budget. 


It is through the budget that we 
can give vital national purposes the 
high priority they should have in the 
allocation of our national resources. 
Through it, also, we strike a balance 
between public and private invest- 
ment and between private and social 
consumption. 


The tax system provides the bal- 
ance wheel in our economy, restrain- 
ing it when inflation threatens and 
stimulating it in depression. How- 
ever, it is in urgent need of reform so 
that it will be more equitable at any 
level of revenue—particularly by clos- 
ing loopholes through which billions 
of dollars escape. The most notorious 
of these loopholes is the mineral de- 
pletion allowance, which leaves a 
great part of oil income tax-free. 
Others include the failure to withhold 
taxes on dividends and interest and 
the preferential treatment of dividend 
income, which is taxed at a lower 
rate than are wages and salaries. End- 
ing these glaring inequities would 
net the government billions of added 
revenue without changing tax rates. 

Unlike the Marxists, we profess to 
reject the straitjacket of dogma—but 
we are self-imprisoned by what Wal- 
ter Lippmann has justly called “The 
dogma that defense and public im- 
provements must be tailored in order 
to balance the budget at the 1954 
level of taxation.” Yet a rapidly-ex- 
panding, full employment economy, 
with tax loopholes closed, could pro- 
vide all the revenues necessary for 
defense, aid to education, and other 
social welfare needs. 

I am not proposing a “regimented” 
economy—far from it. Our free en- 
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terprise system has yielded a standard 
of living such as no other peoples 
have ever enjoyed, and no one in his 
right mind would propose substitut- 
ing bureaucratic controls for the 
workings of the market economy. 

I am simply stating that we should 
not let the market make the key de- 
cisions of public policy. Only the gov- 
ernment, responsible to the electorate, 
should have and exercise this right. If 
we are ever driven to admit that a 
free people cannot plan to secure 
their common defense and to promote 
their general welfare, we shall indeed 
have wandered into a_ trackless 
wilderness. 

The general welfare, as I under- 
stand it, comprehends not only the 
community as a whole but all of its 
members. We cannot claim that wel- 
fare is general when it stops short of 
the seventh of our people who are 
submerged in poverty. So, as our 
economy grows, we must take positive 
steps to channel a fairer share of its 
benefits to the aged, the sick, and 
those marooned in economically de- 
pressed or “automated” areas and 
industries. 

We must recognize that the great 
beginnings in social and economic 
security achieved by the New Deal 
were only beginnings, and that this 
generation has the urgent responsibil- 
ity of perfecting existing tools and 
forging new ones to wipe out poverty 
in America. 

Our unemployment compensation 
system should provide more adequate 
benefits—at least one half of wages, as 
originally intended in the Social Se- 
curity Act—and it should cover long- 
er periods of unemployment. The 
most effective way to accomplish this 
is through federal minimum stand- 
ards applicable to all states. Our old- 
age insurance system should provide 
benefits more nearly adequate to the 
needs of retired workers and their 
wives, and should, moreover, include 
insurance against the costly medical 
expenses of older people. Our public 
assistance system needs moderniza- 
tion, so that grants are enough to per- 
mit people in need to live at a mini- 
mum standard of decency. Some way 
should be found, through food stamp 
plans or otherwise, to use our more- 
than-adequate food supplies to pro- 
vide enough to eat for all people, 
no matter how low their incomes. 

The general welfare also requires 
that the benefits of technological 


progress be promptly and widely 
shared. The industrial workers have 
fared well on the whole, because they 
have built unions strong enough to 
win for their members a fair share in 
these gains. In serving their own mem- 
bers, the unions have also served the 
general welfare, by broadening and 
deepening the basis of mass purchas- 
ing power upon which our economy 
rests. But for this, our top-heavy econ- 
omy might long since have tumbled 
into depression. 

This is a fact which the pres- 
ent Administration, blinded by the 
wrong-doing of a minority of union 
leaders in a minority of unions, seems 
utterly unable to grasp. There was, 
for instance, not even a hint of ap- 
preciation for the services of free un- 
ions to a free society in the nation- 
wide telecast of President Eisenhower 
which caused the House of Represent- 
atives to adopt the “Eisenhower- 
Landrum-Griffin” bill last summer, 
and drove the full Congress to accept 
a bill which included harsh, unnec- 
cessary provisions with needed re- 
forms. The bonding, “no-man’s-land,” 
picketing, boycott, and related pro- 
visions of last year’s labor bill should 
be debated and amended as soon as 
the punitive nature of these provi- 
sions is brought home to the people, 
and through them, to the Congress. 


It is the misfortune of our farm- 
ers—truly America’s forgotten men— 
that they have not been able to or- 
ganize effectively in their economic 
defense. As a result, the only reward 
for the spectacular increase in their 
productivity (about six per cent a 
year!) has been a disastrous decline in 
their incomes. Coming from a great 
agricultural state, I am particularly 
conscious that no group in the Ameri- 
can economy has suffered so much 
from the stubborn stupidity and dog- 
matic short-sightedness of this Repub- 
lican Administration. 

We need to build a creative farm 
policy on these firm foundations: 

q The determination of fair prices 
for farm commodities and a fair in- 
come standard for farmers. 

q Production goals set so as to sat- 
isfy the true needs of the American 
people, the commercial export mar- 
ket, necessary reserves, and foreign 
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{An adequate 
sources program. 

q Employment goals which afford 
farm families the opportunity to be 
fully and usefully employed. 

q A “Food-for-Peace” program that 
will make our farm resources an asset 
for peace rather than an economic 


albatross. 
SS 


If we need planning now—and we 
do—we shall need it even more 
when, as I devoutly hope, _ ef- 
fective and enforced disarmament is 
achieved. We need not, if we are 
wise, fear that the outbreak of peace 
will bring an economic holocaust. 
The National Planning Association— 
in whose deliberations business, la- 
bor, and farm leaders achieve a fruit- 
ful merger of minds—has recently 
published its expert views on this 
question. 

NPA estimates that some $25 bil- 
lion a year may be released in the 
first five years of disarmament, and 
cites facts and figures to show how 
this slack may be taken up. It suggests 
$10 billion a year toward the mount- 
ing deficit in our public investment 
program—schools, highways, urban 
renewal, water supply, hospitals, ac- 
tion against air pollution, and the 
other vital public services which have 
been starved of funds while the 
chromium-plated private sector of our 
economy has flourished. 

NPA envisages more adequate aid 
to the developing countries—and it 
is worth noting that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
pledged themselves, when disarma- 
ment is achieved, to launch an inter- 
national crusade to banish poverty 
from the earth. And it calculates that 
substantial sums will still be available 
to boost our own standards of living. 

To the question, “Can the Ameri- 
can economy adjust to arms reduc- 
tion?” I answer a confident and de- 
termined “Yes!"—but with an im- 
portant proviso, which I quote from 
the NPA study: 

“This reasoning should not be in- 
terpreted, however, as suggesting that 
the transition from an armament race 
to disarmament would be an easy 
matter . . . Our estimates imply shifts 
of production from one industry to 
other industries, often also from one 
region to another, with all the ensu- 
ing problems of readjustment. These 
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shifts will not come about easily. We 
need a careful exploration of the 
areas in which high-priority govern- 
ment programs could take the place 
of defense procurement and defense 
employment. There should be ad- 
vance planning in each of the crucial 
areas in order to prevent hardship 
and serious dislocations.” 

There should be advance planning. 
I repeat and emphasize these words. 
The human species must be wise 
enough to plan, if we are to avoid be- 
ing buried under our own abundance, 
as ancient civilizations were under 
their debris. 

Just as important as a healthy and 
expanding economy is the achieve- 
ment of full human dignity for ev- 
ery American. The way we treat one 
another is more expressive of the 
reality of our democratic commit- 
ment than any words, however 
eloquent. 

We need what we have still not 
heard, after almost six long years— 
a clear affirmation from the White 
House itself of the moral rightness 
of the Supreme Court's historic deci- 
sion against segregated schools. And 
we need on the part of both the 
executive and the legislative branch- 
es of our government a willingness to 
take their full share of responsibil- 
ity for putting this historic decision 
into full force and effect. 

In particular, I believe that—as 
Senator Paul H. Douglas has pro 

—technical and financial aid 
should be made available to those 
communities throughout the South 
which are prepared to face up to 
compliance with the law of the land. 
They should have the full benefit of 
the experience of school districts, 
large and small, which have achieved 
integration or made a serious begin- 
ning toward doing so. Where compli- 
ance with the Supreme Court decision 
still is not forthcoming, the Attorney 
General must be given power (as in 
Part III, deleted from the 1957 Civil 
Rights Act) to bring suit to enforce 
constitutional rights. 

We need to assure to all of our citi- 
zens the first right of their citizen- 
ship—the right to vote. The decisions 
of our federal government affect the 
welfare, the property, and even the 
lives of all of us. Yet, through local 
prejudice and custom, a substantial 
number of our people are deprived of 
any voice in these decisions. I there- 
fore wholeheartedly support propos- 


als for federal registration, where 
necessary, so that men and women 
can, freely and without fear, qualify 
to cast their ballots. 

There is other urgent, unfinished 
business requiring our attention. We 
must open up the way to employment 
and promotion for everyone on the 
basis of ability, without regard to 
race, creed, or color. We must get 
the federal government out of the 
sordid business of subsidizing dis- 
crimination through its mortgage, 
loan-guarantee, and urban renewal 
policies—and into the promotion of 
open-occupancy housing. We must 
give everyone assurance that his right 
to be secure against personal violence 
and indignity will, always and every- 
where, be protected by government. 

In fact, we need action on civil 
rights all along the line. Neither in 
human decency nor in national inter- 
est can we afford the indefinite post- 
ponement of the full functioning of 
democracy. Within the next few 
years, virtually all the non-white 
ples of the world will have obtained 
their full civil rights. We must keep 
step with the march of mankind— 
or forfeit its respect. 

The more the facts about integra- 
tion, where it has been substantially 
achieved—notably in our capital city 
of Washington—become widely avail- 
able, the less excuse there will be for 
dreading it as a leap into the un- 
known. Knowledge casts out fear— 
and the facts demonstrate that inte- 
gration does not demean our cher- 
ished ways of life, but rather enriches 
them with new dimensions of human 
understanding. 


Overshadowing all our domestic 
concerns, of course, is the great ques- 
tion of the means of establishing 
— with justice. I say “the means” 

use I do not for one moment rec- 
ognize peace itself as an issue between 
our major parties. There is no “war 
party,” since all Americans deeply 
long for peace. What we need to dis- 
cuss—with all the sobriety and sin- 
cerity it deserves—is how to attain it. 

I welcome our commitment to a 
series of summit meetings with the 
Soviet leaders. Both sides have ven- 
tured forth from the Maginot lines 
of implacable suspicion and hostility 
which they had erected against one 
another. We face a period of move- 
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ment and maneuver, with world-wide 
diplomatic, political, economic, and 
ideological dimensions. 

The dangers are obvious. It would 
be folly to let Soviet wiles and smiles 
seduce us from the all-essential task 
of maintaining adequate military 
strength until effective disarmament 
is achieved. It would be lunacy to 
permit divisions among the free na- 
tions further to erode the degree of 
unity which they have so painfully 


attained. 


We must come to the conference 
table fully equipped to deal with the 
toughest and most determined nego- 
tiators American statesmen have ever 
faced. Good intentions are not 
enough. We need to know our case 
forwards and backwards, and know 
precisely where we can compromise, 
and where, for the survival and 
growth of freedom, we must stand 
firm. 

We need to know what we our- 
selves want. Too often American ne- 
gotiators have been undermined by 
divisions within our own government. 
Too often the State Department, the 
Pentagon, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission have battled among 
themselves like feuding principalities 
before and even during vital negoti- 
ations. I welcome, therefore, the pro- 
posal by the Democratic Advisory 
Council of a National Peace Agency 
to give shape and continuity to 
American policy. And I would wel- 
come even more an Administration 
which was providing the kind of 
dynamic leadership at home and 
abroad which would make the Soviet 
leaders sit up and take notice. 

Assuming, as I do, that the Soviet 
leaders are prudent and intelligent 
men as well as dedicated Commu- 
nists, I believe that there are areas 
of mutual interest upon which we 
can build agreement. We have, above 
all, an urgent mutual interest in 
avoiding mutual and total destruc- 
tion. Therefore I believe that through 
patient and hard-headed negotiation 
we can, in the field of disarmament, 
make a significant breakthrough to- 
ward peace. 

In addition to the most immediate 
task of pressing forward with the cur- 
rent negotiations for a test ban, we 
should put forward three further ma- 


jor proposals: 
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q The control and reduction in 
numbers of long-range missiles and 
bombers, and the exploration of out- 
er space for peaceful purposes only. 

q The cessation of nuclear weapons 
production. 

q Multi-nation systems to guard 
against surprise attack, including the 
removal of national troops from East- 
West border lands, and the creation 
of demilitarized zones. 

This last technique is particularly 
worthy of exploration in those cru- 
cial areas of the world—Europe, the 
Middle East, and the Formosa 
Straits—where Communist and non- 
Communist powers are in close and 
dangerous contact, and where the 
slightest spark may lead to an explo 
sion. As we develop experience with 
this technique, it might be applied 
to one region after another, with the 
United Nations moving in with ob- 
servation teams—“the eyes and ears 
for peace”—and eventually, I hope, 
with a genuine United Nations police 
force. 

The Communist government of 
China would, of course, have to be 
securely bound by any arms control 
system that would give effective pro- 
tection. It may take the combined ef- 
forts of the Soviet Union, the United 
States, and all the nations of Asia to 
impress upon the Peking regime— 
still brashly aggressive—the need to 
become a responsible member of the 
international community. No greater 
proof could be given by the Soviet 
Union of its peaceful intentions than 
its cooperation in this effort. 

There are other fruitful ways in 
which we can work with the Soviet 
Union—for example, on human 
problems such as poverty, sickness, 
and illiteracy, which transcend all 
ideologies and frontiers. There is a 
pressing need for a world-wide dedi- 
cation to “the works of peace.” 

As new centers of power arise, the 
present bi-polar division of the world 





may fade into history. More and 
more, the United Nations must be the 
forum in which all of us work togeth- 
er to reconcile conflicts and establish 
peace. 

The United Nations will not, like 
some miracle of automation, produce 
peace without the sincere efforts of 
its member nations. But, if all of us 
bring to it our wisest and most far- 
seeing statesmanship, we can get out 
of it much more than we put in. Our 
national efforts are mightily rein- 
forced as they draw upon the great 
resources of this world organization— 
not the least of which is the 
fine intelligence and tireless dedica- 
tion of its Secretary-General, Dag 
Hammarsk jold. 

To take the initiative is more diffi- 
cult and more demanding than to 
brood, paralyzed with fear, upon our 
H-bombs. It requires imagination— 
for, as Franklin D. Roosevelt cogently 
observed, there is only one way of 
standing stiJ!, but many ways of go 
ing forward. It requires effort and 
even sacrifice, for as Thomas Paine 
warned us, “Those who expect to reap 
the blessings of freedom must, like 
men, undergo the fatigue of support- 
ing it.” 





I think it helps us all gain perspec- 
tive if we can only see ourselves as 
others see us, and I know of no more 
informed and unbiased observers 
than the correspondents in America 
of some of the great foreign news- 
papers. Lately I have been asking 
them what they assessed as the total 
significance of the words and actions 
of Nikita Khrushchev during his visit 
to America. They expressed it in 
many different ways, but it all came 
to the same thing—and one of them 
wrapped it up in three words: 

“Wake up, America!” 

Throughout our history, it has 
been the function of liberal Admin- 
istrations to arouse our nation to the 
all-out effort of which it is capable. 
If we continue to doze through an- 
other decade, we shall indeed be in- 
viting Khrushchev’s services, which he 
so frankly offered, as our undertaker. 
He has made our choice a starkly 
simple one—to be great, or to be 
second-rate. I am profoundly confi- 
dent that, in their wisdom, the Ameri- 
can people will this year choose the 
path of greatness. 
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Who Fights for Freedom? 


by MILTON MAYER 


This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. Mayer based on his 
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series, “Who Doesn't Fight for Freedom?” will appear in the April 
issue of The Progressive. A regular contributor to this magazine, 
Mr. Mayer has also written for many other publications including 
The Reporter, Life, Harper's, Fellowship, Commonweal and the 
Saturday Evening Post.—Tue Eprrors. 


“wr DONE IT?” I asked. 


“I beg your pardon?” said my 
friend. My friend was a Hungarian. 
We were in Hungary. 

“Who uprose in the uprising? Who 
were the Freedom Fighters?” 

“Ah, yes,” said my friend, “the Free- 
dom Fighters. We have heard about 
them. I know what you mean. But 
it is not a simple answer. Hungarian 
answers are never simple. But you 
know about the Hungarians.” 

“Let me tell you about them,” I 
said, and I told him my three defin- 
itions of a Hungarian. The first is 
Molnar’s: If you have a Hungarian 
for a friend, you don’t need an ene- 
my. The second is I don’t know 
whose: A Hungarian is the only man 
who goes into a revolving door be- 
hind you and comes out ahead of you. 
The third is not strictly a definition, 
but a Hungarian recipe for baking 
a cake. It begins: “Steal three 


cams... 

Hungarians and Poles are the only 
people left any more who think that 
everything is funny; that’s why Com- 
munism has a hard time in those two 
countries and Fascism an easy. The 
two peoples who think that nothing is 
funny, on the other hand, make the 
best capitalists: the Swiss and 
the Swedes. My Hungarian friend 
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thought that my three definitions 
were funny. 

“Have another cognac,” he said, 
“and I'll tell you who the Freedom 
Fighters were.” I looked at my watch. 
It was 8:45 a.m. 

“You know,” I said, “this custom 
of cognac after breakfast—”" 

“I know,” he said. 

“In Switzerland,” I said, “a Chris- 
tian is a man who doesn’t drink.” 

“In Hungary,” said my friend, a 
Calvinist pastor, “a man who doesn't 
drink is a Communist. Have another.” 

“But I'm not a drinking man,” I 
said. 

“Then you’re a Communist,” said 
my friend, and he poured. The trou- 
ble with the Hungarians—my trouble 
with them—is that every cognac is a 
toast. You can’t take a sip for the 
sake of politeness and put your glass 
down and leave it; you have to drain 
it or your toast is suspect. I drained 
it. 

“Now,” said my friend, pouring 
again, “I'll tell you what I know. It 
isn’t much.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“The Freedom Fighters were—one 
may say ‘are’—-what you English call 
a mixed bag. And the time of the 
uprising was what you Americans 
call a free-for-all. Do I make myself 


clear? Good!” (I hadn't said he did.) 
“I continue,” he said, and he 
continued, 

“There were three major elements. 
The first was the split in the Hun- 
garian Communist Party. This hap- 
pened also in Poland and, of course, 
in Yugoslavia much earlier. It was 
analogous to the Stalinist-Trotskyite 
split in Russia in the Twenties. There 
the Stalinists, the nationalists, won 
and the international revolutionary 
movement failed, in Germany, China, 
everywhere. That was long ago. 

“Since the last war the Communist 
doctrine is Trotskyite again, interna- 
tionalist. Of course nobody mentions 
Trostky. In practice international 
Communism means subservience to 
the U.S.S.R., just as international an- 
ti-Communism means subservience to 
the U.S.A. Don’t you think?” I think, 
I said. 

“The nationalist Communists are 
called Titoists now. The Titoist split 
in Hungary meant, of course, a split 
with Russia. But this was different 
from Poland and Yugoslavia. They 
were ‘liberated’ countries. We were 
an occupied country, occupied by the 
victorious enemy in the last war. And 
we had been a Fascist country and the 
spearhead of Hitler’s attack on Rus- 
sia. This is important—completely 
important—though Americans may 
sometimes forget it. Russians don’t.” 
I wrote down “completely important,” 
sO as not to forget -it. 


“It was Titoism that put Imre 
Nagy in power in the uprising of 
56,” my friend went on. 

“In America,” I said, “we think 
that the revolt was anti-Communist,” 
and I showed him a New York Times 
editorial that called it exactly that. 
My friend looked at it and shook his 
head and said, “Dear me.” “Nagy,” he 
went on, “was of course a Communist 
and an ardent Communist. He lived 
as a Communist, he took power as a 
Communist, he called his opponents 
betrayers of Communism, and he died 
as a Communist.” He looked at the 
Times editorial again and shook his 
head again and said, “Dear me.” 

Then he went on: “So first there 
were the Titoists, nationalist anti- 
Russian Communists in a country 
which the Russians do not love. Then 
there was the second element, the stu- 
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dent movement, in the Technical 
High School in Budapest. Like all 
student movements—I think you do 
not have them in America—this was 
nationalist. Purely nationalist. Hun- 
garian nationalism is fierce—but you 
know our Magyar history with the 
Turks and the Hapsburgs.” I said 
1 did. 

“But pure nationalist movements 
are not likely to be leftist,” he said. 
“They are much more likely to be 
rightist. Nationalism by itself re- 
sponds to rightist sentiments and 
evokes them; that you know.” I said 
I did. “So the student movement was 
basically at odds with the Titoists, ex- 
cept for the nationalism.” 

“It isn’t so simple, at that,” I said. 

“Oh,” said my friend, “that part 
of it is still simple. It gets more com- 
plicated with the third element in 
the uprising. This was Horthyism, 
the still very strong remnants of the 
Fascist Cross and Arrow. The 
Horthyites had been underground for 
only ten years. They ruled our coun- 
try actually since 1919. Hungary was 
the first true Nazi country. This you 
must remember.” I said I would. 

“And these were the people who 
hated the Communists the most and 
the Russians the most. But the situa- 
tion was complicated because the 
Fascist Horthyites were intensely na- 
tionalistic, and so were Titoist Com- 
munists. So the Horthyites came out 
of their holes—and the Titoists let 
them out of the prisons—to help the 
common nationalist cause against the 
Russians. It was a dangerous game, 
to open the Horthyite box; fatal, be- 
cause in the end—” 

“I know about the end,” I said. 

“So there were the three major ele- 
‘ ments,” said my friend, “with only 
’ nationalism in common. And in all 
the confusion and the new ‘liberty’— 
it lasted for many weeks afterward, 
actually—purely criminal elements 
were loose among the patriots and in 
very large numbers. The old Horth- 
yite anti-Semitism blazed up across 
the country, especially in the east. 
Jews were beaten and robbed and 
murdered. In Debrecen the rabbis 
east of the Theiss took refuge in the 
Reformed Seminary.” 

“We didn’t hear much about the 
Fascists and the criminals and the 
anti-Semites,” I said. 

“No,” said my friend, “I suppose 
you wouldn’t, in newspapers like the 
one you showed me. But these were 
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the true anti-Communists in the ‘anti- 
Communist revolt.’ ” 

“Were there,” I said, “no genuine 
fighters for genuine freedom—for 
human freedom, not just national 
independence?” 

“Of course there were,” said my 
friend, “but not very many. There 
never are, are there? Perhaps in your 
country. But here in Hungary—” He 
shrugged. “If by human freedom you 
mean political and civil freedom for 
the individual, this we have never 
had in Hungary in our whole thous- 
and years. Right up until 1945 we 
have had only feudalism and mon- 
archism struggling for power, and 
finally Fascism. Even modified serf- 
dom remained. We never had a gen- 
eral election. For four months at the 
end of the first war the democratic 
government of Count Karolyi en- 
dured, but even this without any elec- 
tion. To fight for freedom—well,” 
and he lifted his glass and said, “To 
freedom!” 

It was 9 a.m. Three cognacs since 
break fast. 


Who fights for freedom? Anywhere? 

I don’t. You don’t. We don’t. We 
fight for advantage and for safety and 
for comfort and for national inde- 
pendence. But when it comes to fight- 
ing for freedom, we have to be con- 
scripted. The draft board puts a gun 
to our heads and says, “You want to 
fight for freedom, don’t you, bub?” 
And what a scramble there is among 
our freedom-fighters then, to do their 
fighting from a swivel chair. 

Who fights for freedom here, 
where we have it, some of us, in great 
measure, and where the penalty for 
fighting for it is mild? Right here, 
where the battlefield is so much more 
readily accessible than Moscow? Or 
down the street in Mississippi, where 
the war for freedom is hottest and a 
federal grand jury refuses to indict 
the lynchers of a Negro named Mack 
Parker. 

I know one man—count ’em, one— 
who grabbed a gun and fought for 
freedom in the last war. He enlisted, 
and he didn’t enlist in the Navy or 
the Air Force to escape the infantry. 
And he didn’t enlist as a general, or 
as a colonel, or as a lieutenant. He 
enlisted as a private because he 
wanted to fight—with his teeth and 
his claws—for freedom. And he had 


to fight first to get in because he was 
over-age. You may have heard of him: 
Paul Howard Douglas, wrong-headed, 
stout-hearted Senator Douglas. 

Who, besides a Paul Douglas here 
or there, with or without a gun, 
fights for freedom? Who throws, not 
his vote or his Fourth of July ora- 
tion, but his life, his fortune, and his 
sacred honor into the fight for free- 
dom? Who prizes it—not just praises 
it, but prizes it? Who uses it when 
he has it? Who really wants it so that 
he and everyone else can do some- 
thing with it that could not be done 
without it, something besides march- 
ing around the Legion Hall in lock- 
step singing its battle-hymn? 

If our present government were an 
outright dictatorship and demanded 
nothing more of us than our money 
and the anti-Communist conformity 
it now demands, who would rise up, 
or uprise, against it? 

I wouldn't. 

You wouldn't. 

We wouldn't. 


And they wouldn't. And didn’t. 
And won't. There less than here, 
where there has been a school of 
freedom in periods past. What do the 
Freedom Fighters come here for? For 
freedom? Do they fight for it when 
they get here and they see that it 
needs fighting for? My Hungarian 
friend asked me that: “What do they 
do in America, the Freedom Fighters 
who left Hungary in '56?” They join 
our fight against Communism lustily, 
but so, too, do the Fascists. (They 
fought it first.) But what are they 
fighting for? What are we fighting 
for? Our current birthright—and 
their current admission ticket—re- 
quires only that they and we fight 
against. 

And what do you think of the fel- 
low at the races who said, “You can’t 
beat a horse with no horse”? 


“How many of them,” I said to the 
man in West Berlin, “are real 
refugees?” 

“Why,” said the man, whose busi- 
ness is refugees, “all of them.” 

“All of them?” 

“Certainly.” 

“From what?” 

“That's different,” said the man. 
“From many different things. But 
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that wasn't what you asked me.” 

“That's what I’m asking you now,” 
I said. 

“Well,” said the man, “there are 
three categories that really comprise 
them all. But they are all lovers of 
liberty.” 

“Ah,” said I, “Freedom Fighters.” 

“I didn’t say that,” said the man. “I 
said lovers of liberty. If they wanted 
to fight for freedom, they could stay 
in East Germany and fight. No; lov- 
ers of liberty. But there are differ- 
ent kinds of liberty. You know that.” 
I said I did. 


“There are people who love na- 
tional liberty, national independence. 
They can stand being governed 
tyrannically, but they can’t stand be- 
ing governed tyrannically by a foreign 
power. There are some of those in 
East Germany. Probably a good ma- 
jority hate Russian control—and 
don’t forget that Germany is the de- 
feated country (or part of it) that 
attacked Russia. 

“So there are those who love na- 
tional liberty. Some of them come 
over. Not many; most East Germans, 
though they hate Russian control, do 
not regard West Germany as more 
German than East. Besides, they are 
no longer treated here as long-lost 
brethren; the Cold War has finished 
off that sentiment. 

“In the category of liberty-lovers 
are also the lovers of economic lib- 
erty, the true bourgeois. Middle class, 
mostly. Entrepreneurs. Those who 
come over are either unreconstruc- 
table by Communism, and therefore 
past middle age, and therefore not 
very many, or the younger natural 
born ‘hustler’ type we once knew so 
well in America. The man who wants 
to work for himself and get rich and 
believes that he can—and knows that 
under Communism he can't. 

“There are many more of these 
than there are of the older unrecon- 
structables. And still more of those 
who believe that they can make more 
money as employes in the West than 
in the East. And they can, if they 
can get a job. It’s their taking a 
chance on getting a job that identi- 
fies them with our ‘bourgeois’ type.” 

“Uh-huh,” said I. 

“Now,” said the man, “we come to 
the third category. In this one is X 
per cent of all those who come over. 
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They are the people who want to lose 
themselves. Never in modern history 
has there been an opportunity for 
them like this. If you are a wife-beat- 
er or pick-pocket or horse-thief in 
West Germany, and you are on the 
lam, you grab the trolley to the land 
of liberty—East Germany. And vice 
versa. 

“We are getting some of each oth- 
er’s best people—and all of each oth- 
er’s worst. And the flow from East 
to West is much the larger in this 
category, partly because police con- 
trol is much tighter in East Germany 
and partly because they are still look- 
ing for Nazis there—and not for the 
purpose of giving them government 
jobs, either. 

“Once a man makes it across—and 
this is very easy, as you know—he is 
safe from identification. If he ex- 
plains that the bestial Communists 
took his identity card away from him 
because he was an anti-Communist, 
this in itself is almost a preferential 
credential in the West. And again 
vice versa.” 

“How large is this X per cent?” 

“We shall never know,” said the 
man. “Never. All we know is that 
nobody loves liberty—liberty from 
the police—as much as a man who 
has just thrown a rock through a 
jewelry store window.” 

“Hm-m-m,” I said, lapsing into 
German, although the man I was 
talking to was an American. (The 
German for “Hm-m-m” is “Ja, was,” 
with the accent on the was.) 

“There, then,” said the man, “you 
have your three categories. But there 
is an important sub-category of the 
bourgeois. This is the man who loves 
the liberty to go it alone ideological- 
ly (or just politically) or intellectual- 
ly or artistically or morally. Not 
necessarily alone, but in dissent from 
the prevailing pattern.” 

“Ah,” said I, “the true lover of lib- 
erty at last.” 

“I didn’t say that,” said the man. 
“On the contrary, he may be a Fascist, 
although not necessarily. In any case, 
the Communist dictatorship is not for 
him. The place for him is in the state 








which, as Plato says, is ‘simply burst- 
ing with liberty.’ You've heard of 
Plato?” I said yes. 

“This is the person,” said the man, 
“whose individual attitudes do not 
correspond to those of the society he 
happens to be in. The nearest thing 
to Plato's state for him, if he’s in East 
Germany, is West Germany; not very 
near, but the nearest. There are X 
per cent of those.” 

“X?” said I. 

“X,” said the man. 

“And these are not to be confused 
with the true lover of liberty—the 
lover of liberty pure?” 

“You know better than to ask me 
that,” said the man, and I blushed for 
shame. 

“The lover of liberty pure,” the 
man went on, “the fighter not for 
his own freedom or for national in- 
dependence, but for freedom itself— 
he is not numerous in Germany. You 
see, my ignorant friend, these people 
who flee to the Free World, abandon- 
ing all their ties, ‘leaving everything 
behind them, and sometimes risking 
their liberty and even their lives to 
do so—these same people lived un- 
der the Nazi tryanny until 1945. Had 
they loved liberty pure, they might 
have fought for it there and then; a 
few did, and they are not alive now. 
Had they even wanted to live in lib 
erty—not fight for it, just live in it— 
they could have fled from Hitler 
Germany, at least until 1939, in much 
better style than they do now; quite 
legally, with their property. But they 
didn't.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because, oh son of darkness, the 
Nazi tyranny was their very own 
tyranny. Most of them did not feel 
oppressed by it, or even annoyed. If 
they kept their mouths shut—do you 
know, by the way, why German den- 
tists never discuss controversial issues 
with their patients?” He didn’t wait 
for me to say I didn’t. “Because they 
couldn't get them to open their 
mouths if they did.” 

“And,” said I, “we come at last to 
the lovers of liberty pure. I suppose 
they also add up to X per cent of 
those who come over?” 

“If I said five per cent,” said the 
man, whom I promised not to quote 
by name, “I would be generous to the 
X in this case. What is the percent- 
age, do you suppose, at home in 
America?” 
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I See by the Papers 


by JAMES A. WECHSLER 


This article is condensed and adapted from a chapter of Mr. 
Wechsler’s book, Challenge to the Beat, which Random House will 
publish next month. Mr. Wechsler is the Editor of the New York 
Post, which has become one of the nation’s liveliest and most mils- 
tantly crusading dailies under his tutelage -—Tue Eprrors. 


ig HAPPENED in the winter of 1956. 
The Eastland committee (former- 
ly the Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee) had been running out of 
headlines for a long time; there was 
also reason to believe that its chair- 
man felt aggrieved over the vigorous 
civil rights editorials which the New 
York Times had been publishing. 
Whatever the motivation, it became 
known one day that the subcommit- 
tee had undertaken an investigation 
of “Communism in the press” and 
had selected the Times as its target. 

In another time the mere an- 
nouncement of the move would have 
stirred a national upheaval. For dec- 
ades the press of the land had thun- 
dered with a single voice when any 
man sought to abridge the liberty of 
one of its members. Indeed, the 
sound of the war-cry—‘“freedom of 
the press”—was sufficient to reju- 
venate even the stodgiest elders of the 
profession and bring them to the 
scene of battle. So sacred was the no- 
tion that newspapers shall be un- 
molested by Congress that, back in 
the Thirties, the counsel for the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation had argued that newsboys 
must be spared the protection of the 
wage-hour law. 

Now came the Eastland subcom- 
mittee, hunting down a handful of 
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members of the vast Times staft, 
some of whom were admittedly form- 
er Communists, even extending its 
researches to the composing room 
(who knows how a _ typographical 
error might undermine the national 
security?), and questioning them not 
merely about their alleged private 
political affiliations but, in at least 
one case, closely examining the dis- 
patches a man had filed for veiled 
evidence of subversion. 

It is surely unnecessary to argue 
here the substantive question of the 
Times’ virtue; if there are those who 
suspect that the good, gray lady has 
a scarlet streak, they are beyond the 
reach of my voice. Moreover, it is my 
view of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution that the Times would 
have full liberty to become a mouth- 
piece for Fascists, Communists, or 
vegetarians if its directors were dis- 
posed to do so; and that unless they 
violated the law, there was nothing 
Congress could properly do about it. 

All this once seemed elementary, 
but it wasn’t in 1956 and perhaps it 
is not today. In 1956 (as, if I may say 
so, in 1953 when the New York Post 
came under somewhat comparable at- 
tack from the McCarthy committee) 
the old battle-cry had lost its fire, and 
many of the venerable warriors were 
missing in action. Not long after Sen- 





ator Eastland and his men had be- 
gun their degrading assault on the 
Times staff men, the Post conducted 
a poll of 190 newspapers published 
daily in the nation’s 100 largest cities. 
Our question was: what editorial posi- 
tion had they taken on the Eastland 
foray? 

The answers revealed that 112 out 
of the 190 had maintained total edi- 
torial silence about this unpleasant- 
ness; 35 were critical of the subcom- 
mittee in varying degrees; 33 found 
justification for the inquiry; 10 man- 
aged to discuss the subject with- 
out indicating any clearly defined 
attitude. 

Most of those who defended the in- 
quiry argued that, if it was all right 
for Congressional committees to haul 
in professors, bricklayers, and village 
idiots for scrutiny of their political 
views—and they felt it was all right— 
then there was no reason for the press 
to claim any exemption. There is a 
certain legal logic to this view. Per- 
haps a commendable candor would 
have added that, since most news- 
papers had long ago abandoned any 
real resistance to the business of 
political inquisition, the press had 
no ground for insisting that it be left 
alone. The great concessions had been 
made long before when we accepted 
as a nation the proposition that the 
threat of Communism required the 
sacrifice of the principle of political 
privacy, and that any old-fashioned 
character who clung to the principle 
of the secret ballot was under 
suspicion. 

What is most striking about the 
poll, however, is not the number of 
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papers which defended the inquiry or 
the number which condemned it, but 
the silence which 112 of these metro- 
politan newspapers—58 per cent of 
the total examined—were able to sus- 
tain throughout this episode. I can 
only guess that some of the silent ones 
chose not to speak simply because dis- 
cretion had become the commonplace 
editorial habit in all areas allegedly 
touching that dread domain called 
“security.” 

The Times survived. While a few 
of its staff suffered prolonged harass- 
ment as a result of their invocation 
of the First Amendment, there were 
those who serenely pointed out soon 
afterward that the whole incident was 
relatively trivial because all the news 
that was fit to print was still being 
printed. But that was not the point. 
For one thing there would be no way 
of measuring how many other edi- 
tors and publishers might be subtly 
affected by this intimidatory excur- 
sion. What mattered even more was 
the revelation of the degree to which 
the sickness of “non-speak” had af- 
flicted the lords and ladies of the 
press in questions deeply involving 
the liberties of Americans. 


Newspapers vary in style, technique, 
and tone from city to city and town 
to town. Obviously generalizations 
do not apply to all, and do an injus- 
tice to the isolated figures who still 
cherish their independence. I know 
that such men exist; they simply hap- 
pen to be less and less representative 
of a press which is overwhelmingly 
owned and operated by conservative 
Republicans (or conservative South- 
ern Democrats) who fix the basic 
rules and determine the limits of 
political debate. And I use the word 
“fix” advisedly. 

Plainly it is a freer press than any 
existing in Communist or Fascist 
countries, where editors share the 
common slavery of the populace, but 
that is no ground for continuous self- 
congratulation. 

It is a press that has grown gener- 
ally comfortable, fat, and self-right- 
eous and which, with noteworthy ex- 
ceptions, voices the prejudices and 
preconceptions of entrenched wealth 
and caste rather than the passion for 
justice which we associate with our 
best journalistic traditions. 
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It is a press generally more con- 
cerned with the tax privileges of fat 
cats than with the care and feeding of 
any underdog. 

It is a press that confuses inde- 
pendence with the economic rights of 
ownership and too often feels a fur- 
tive kinship with the manifesto 
voiced by Thomas Waring, editor of 
the News and Courier in Charles- 
ton, S.C.: 

“Though our country may be 
spared firing squads and barb-wire 
camps, tax bills are already biting 
deep into the personal property of 
the citizens. Property rights are an 
essential part of civil rights. Men 
will die to protect their property. 

“If the American Republic al- 
ready has passed into the democratic 
phase—meaning that the mob has 
begun to rule—the dictator cannot 
be far behind.” 

It is a press far more forthright in 
combating tyranny in Hungary than 
in waging the fight for freedom in 
the United States. 

The predominantly conservative 
press fixes the rules of debate. It does 
so by obeisance to such untouchables 
as J. Edgar Hoover (and Hoover, 
Herbert), or by use of the word 
“planning” as an epithet. It also does 
so by the selection of its spheres of 
interest, and by the exclusion of some 
issues from the public forum. 

I rejoiced when Dave Beck and his 
boys were exposed by a Senate com- 
mittee, and I trust the day has passed 
when liberals endow corrupt labor 
leaders with the status of sacred cow. 
But it was in the same interval that 
an abortive Senate inquiry into the 
machinations of the oil lobby oc- 
curred. It perished with hardly a 
word of mourning from the same 
press which has derived so much head- 
line fun out of disclosure of union 
corruption. The special tax priv- 
ileges still accorded the oil industry 
under the benign rule of the Texas 
Congressional leadership (and the 
Texan in the White House) contain 
the makings of a national scandal; 
but the scandal remains hidden be- 
cause only a handful of newspapers 
from coast to coast even pretend to 
care. 

The Legion of Decency marches 
on, imposing its own standards of vir- 
tue on the rest of the community. 
When it sought, with the help of 
Cardinal Spellman, to impose a ban 
on the film Baby Doll on enlightened 


old New York, the editorial pages 
were distinguished by almost total 
speechlessness. Even the spacious edi- 
torial columns of the New York 
Times found no room for the con- 
troversy. Ironically, the issue was de- 
bated with conspicuous freedom in 
many Catholic publications even 
while most non-sectarian editors and 
publishers were paralyzed by fear of 
offending the “Catholic vote.” In 
Syracuse both daily newspapers—the 
Post Standard and the Herald Jour- 
nal—rejected all advertisements for 
the movie, a capitulation which was 
perhaps more honorable than the 
performance of other papers in other 
places which first accepted the ads 
and then declined to resist the censors. 


Birth control also ranks high on 
the list of taboo matters. When the 
Roman Catholic bishops of the Unit- 
ed States thrust the subject onto the 
front pages by denouncing what they 
called a “systematic propaganda cam- 
paign” for planned parenthood, 
there was a momentary flurry; the 
excitement, of course, was increased 
because the declaration focused the 
cameras on Senator John F. Kennedy 
at a moment when his Presidential 
ambitions were very much involved. 
Kennedy responded by saying that he 
was opposed to American advocacy of 
birth control and the use of federal 
funds for such programs; other can- 
didates cautiously observed that they 
did not believe we should “impose” 
such plans on other peoples but that 
we should not withhold funds for 
these Nps if they were requested. 

Virtually no one chose to debate 
the bishops’ statement that it would 
be equally improper to provide “pub- 
lic assistance” to promote “artificial 
birth prevention” within the United 
States. Did this mean an opposition 
to federal grants for hospitals in 
which birth control information was 
made available to those whose lives 
might be imperiled by pregnancy? 
Presumably it did; but political lead- 
ers preferred not to explore such rami- 
fications of the question and most of 
the press seemed equally reticent 
about pursuing them. Many news- 
papers met the whole problem edi- 
torially by acting as if it had not 
arisen, or by observing that there was 
much to be said on all sides, and per- 
haps the less said the better. 
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There is also the timidity with 
which much of the press has ap- 
proached the fateful matters of nu- 
clear tests and fallout. In part this 
may have simply reflected a reluc- 
tance to deal with the complexities 
of a subject that might be over our 
heads; the President had made it 
plain in 1956 that he resented popu- 
lar debate over the continuance of 
the tests; and when, at one point, 
the New York Times reported that 
the Administration had been serious- 
ly contemplating a test moratorium 
prior to Adlai Stevenson's advocacy 
of the move, few newspapers dis- 
played any curiosity about this ex- 
traordinary hint of atomic politics. 

As Earl Ubell, science editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, noted in 
a broadcast in 1959: 


“The National Association of 
Science Writers and, indeed, the 
Atomic Energy Commission itself 


have made two surveys which show 
definitely that at least one-third of 
the nation does not know and has 
never heard—I have to repeat that— 
has never heard—of radioactive fall- 
out from an atomic bomb. Further- 
more, only about 12 per cent of the 
population really knows technically 
what it is about—and when I say 
technically, I mean it on the lowest 
level of understanding. The reasons 
for this are many and varied bui we 
can see that the public does not have 
much, if any, information in this 
field to make intelligent decisions.” 

One may acknowledge a certain 
instinctive public tendency to avoid 
close entanglement with fallout data, 
just as heavy smokers may often de- 
cline to read all the detailed medical 
testimony indicating a linkage be- 
tween lung cancer and cigarettes. But 
Ubell’s statistics also say something 
about the extent to which the press 
has generally given only routine and 
unimaginative coverage to the fall- 
out story, and in practice, if not by 
deliberate design, accepted the Ad- 
ministration’s long-held view that this 
territory is off-limits. 


~ —— 


In the 1940's, when I was a Wash- 
ington correspondent, I first heard 
Sir Willmott Lewis, then the dis- 
tinguished Washington correspondent 
of the London Times, observe that 
it was the function of a newspaper 
“to afflict the comfortable and com- 
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fort the afflicted” and I have never 
heard any nobler description of our 
mission. But in fact most of the press 
has been afflicted with comfortable 
ness, and the “troublemaker” is an 
unwelcome character around most 
city rooms. Many newspapers are 
now owned and run by men and 
women whose sole or primary con- 
cern is the business office, whose driv- 
ing mission is to avoid any escapades 
that might disturb the serene flow of 
profits, and whose personal conserva- 
tism in politics coincides happily with 
the predilections of the major adver- 
tising institutions. 

Most of what still poses as “crusad- 


ing” journalism in newspapers is 
safely restricted to those crusades 
which harmonize with the interests 


of the conservative business commu- 
nity, or are simply irrelevant to it. 
In the summer of 1959, for example, 
the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun (Scripps-Howard) and the Jour- 
nal-American (Hearst) embarked on 
parallel nay, competitive — “cru- 
sades” to save the nation from infla- 
tion. Each exhorted its readers to 
deluge their Senators and Congress- 
men with coupons (provided for their 
convenience) calling upon them to 
stand firm against the monster. But 
neither newspaper ever acknowl- 
edged that effective resistance to in- 
{lation might conceivably mean 
government control of prices or gov- 
ernmental intervention in the af- 
fairs of industry and management. 
Both directed all their fury against 
“government spending”—the current 
point at issue being the scope of the 
tederal housing bill under debate in 
Congress, with the President striving 
to render even more boneless the 
skeletal legislation presented to him. 

Neither newspaper took any seri- 
ous cognizance of the suggestion by 
Congressman—and former OPA Di- 
rector—Chester Bowles that the great- 
est anti-inflation measure of the mo- 
ment might be an agreement by the 
steel industry to reduce prices in re- 
turn for a temporary wage-freeze. 
These newspaper crusades were en- 
tirely specialized; they were primar- 
ily aimed at government welfare pro- 
grams; they could be joyously ac- 
claimed by the same business groups 
which had long fought any govern- 
mental interference with inflationary 
price policies. 

The conflict over labor legislation 
in the summer of 1959 demonstrated 





anew the surviving editorial lust of 
many newspapers for an old-fashioned 
drive against unions. Although the 
point must have been lost on ma 
newspaper readers, the issue was n@t 
whether corrupt and oppressive un- 
ion practices should. be subjected to 
legislative control; the issue was 
whether legislation ostensibly framed 
to achieve those results should in fact 
obstruct the efforts of unions to or- 
ganize workers still unorganized. 
That was the heart of the differ- 
ence between the Landrum-Griffin 
bill and the more moderate measures 
before the House. But most of the 
press had little appetite for “modera- 
tion” on this front. There was a con- 
certed rallying behind the extreme! 
Landrum-Griffin measure, a_prod- 
uct of the perennial meeting of minds 
between conservative Republicans 
and Southern Democrats. There was 
great journalistic acclaim when the 
President, who had so often avowed 
his reluctance to comment on “pend- 
ing” legislation, took the air to tell 
the country that not since Gettys- 
burg had we confronted so grave a 
decision, a desecration of history of 
which even the National Association 
of Manufacturers had been incapable. 











Most memorable about the episode 
insofar as the press was concerned was 
a sequel to it. When the measure 
passed the House, James B. Carey, 
president of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers, wrote a heated 
letter to those members of the House 
who had voted for the bill, warning 
them that organized labor would try 
to remember their names and insure 
their defeat when they came up for 
re-election. Nothing in Carey's letter 
departed from the dictum of a noted 
conservative leader of U.S. labor, the 
late Samuel Gompers: “Punish your 
enemies and reward your friends.” 
But from most editorial pages and 
the halls of Congress came sonorous 
denunciation of Carey for allegedly 
seeking to “intimidate” the upright 
men who had cast their votes against 
“the labor lobby.” 

Rarely has so spurious a naivete 
been imposed on the country. The 
truth was that the labor bills had 
been the signal for a great pushing- 
and-shoving match between the labor 
lobby and the business pressure 
groups, with both sides threatening 
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reprisals, as they have been doing for 
a long time. But only one side of the 
story was told in most of the press. 

Few papers, for example, told the 
story of the pressures put on Repre- 
sentative Erwin Mitchell of Dalton, 
Georgia, youngest member of that 
state’s ten-member delegation to Con- 
gress and the only one to stand out 
against the Landrum-Griffin _ bill. 
There was the letter he received from 
E. T. Bawick, owner of the largest 
textile mills in his district: 

“I personally spent time, money, 
and energy getting you elected . . . I 
can assure you that I will devote 100- 
fold more energy, time, and money 
in getting you out if you support the 
kind of legislation [the more bal- 
anced Elliott bill] you announce in 
your letter.” 

Day and night during the critical 
days before the vote, Mitchell re- 
counted, he was summoned to the 
telephone by representatives of his 
local chamber of commerce, by manu- 
facturers, and representatives of man- 
ufacturers warning him that his 
political life would be worth little 
if he defied the business lobby. Plain- 
ly this was not an isolated case, but to 
most of the big and little dailies and 
the great press associations, it was 
Carey’s letter of “intimidation” that 
came under the heading of large 
news. 

I have no doubt that sentiment for 
some legislation to curb autocratic 
union rule was widespread and war- 
ranted. The press diverted this senti- 
ment into an unholy war, blurring 
the crucial distinctions between the 
various bills offered, and created the 
impression that “the labor bosses” 
were unanimously fighting legitimate 
restrictions no less than oppressive 
gimmicks. Noteworthy, too, was the 
fashion in which so many publishers 
and editors who damn “government 
control” in such areas as prices 
clamored for the severest dose of the 
stuff when it involved the regulation 
of unions. 

In a thoughtful essay published in 
The Nieman Reports in January, 
1959 (and later included in a volume 
called The Waist-High Culture), 
Thomas Griffith wrote: 

“No role satisfies the newspaper- 
man more than that of redressor; the 
chance to be angry, to rout out the 
rotten; but newspapers being what 
they are, angers are grooved—con- 
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fined principally to what can be 
found out, or if not found out, sus- 
pected, to be wrong with government. 
Many, though not all, reporters will- 
ingly accepted this role against the 
Democrats, only to be disillusioned 
when publishers proved not such ar- 
dent pursuers of error in a Republi- 
can Administration. . . . 

“Unjustified waste in business, as 
much as a government's taxation, 
grabs at the public’s pocketbook— 
but it is not generally considered fair 
game for newspapermen. 

“Business is a privileged sanctuary, 
even when its institutional ads are 
picturing it as just a collection of 
open-faced ‘folks’ like you and me, 
interested in nothing but the Ameri- 
can way, the improvement of product, 
and the remembrance of millions of 
fond little shareholders. It re- 
mains for an occasional outburst of 
grudge by a disappointed contender, 
a stockholders’ fight or—long after 
the event—a Congressional commit- 
tee investigation, for anything adverse 
to be heard . . . 

“A journalist too energetic in seek- 
ing out the malpractice of business 
risks condemnation as being against 
business itself, yet the same logic 
should apply that applies to govern- 
ment, that it operates best in the pub- 
lic interest when made to operate in 
the spotlight.” 

Perhaps the highest tribute one can 
pay to Time magazine, where Grif- 
fith has worked as a senior editor 
for many years, is that he felt free 
to publish these words without any 
fear of reprisal but, also, alas, without 
any sign that his superiors had been 
moved by them. For Time is as clear 
an example of double-standard jour- 
nalism as any in the land, and no 
textbook of modern journalism could 
avoid a long look at the way Time 
plays the game. 








Whenever serious students of the 
press gather, there are melancholy 
recitatives about the menace of “sen- 
sationalism” in journalism. What | 
have to say in these ensuing para- 
graphs must be frankly labeled self- 
serving, because the newspaper which 
I edit is not only tabloid in size but 
also engages in extensive coverage of 
what some choose to call “sensational” 
news and what we describe as “human 
interest stories.” 

I preface these remarks by saying 
the obvious: if there were no New 
York Times, it would have to be in- 
vented, and until it was, life would 
be almost unbearably difficult for 
those of us who run afternoon papers 
in New York. I concede ungrudging- 
ly that no paper in the world makes 
a more conscientious effort to cover 
so much of the serious business of the 
universe, and I trust it will not be 
too long before that distinguished 
fellow known as “the gentleman from 
the Times” is filing dutifully, and at 
length, from other planets, and with 
that degree of reliability which makes 
his words safe for rewriting by the 
early-morning toilers on afternoon 
papers. 

But to recognize the unique emi- 
nence of the Times is not to concede 
that it offers the truly last word, or 
that journalism would have fulfilled 
all its potential role in American 
life if the Times, or some replica 
thereof, and nothing else, were pub- 
lished in every city. That would be a 
good thing, but it would not be the 
whole story of humanity in the mid- 
dle of the Twentieth Century 


The news columns of the Christian 
Science Monitor totally reject the ex- 
istence of murder, rape, incest, adul- 
tery, and other such doleful tidings; 
they are dedicated, in effect, to the 
chronicle of the strivings of man as 
a political and cultural anima!. The 
Times concedes, usually in obscure 
places, that the animal is more com- 
plicated, and, when he gets really out 
of hand, it may even give him an oc- 
casional front-page notice. But essen- 
tially the premise of such newspapers, 
whether carried to the Monitor's ex- 
treme or in the Times’ more modest 
application of the same view, is that 
there is something improper about 
the use of newsprint for the unveiling 
of what might be called the private, 
as distinguished from the public, ac- 
tivity of the species. 
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Throughout the profession this 
view of life is accorded mingled awe 
and reverence, and journalism stu- 
dents are told in effect that success in 
life means the achievement of that 
degree of financial stability which 
permits a newspaper to employ the 
same standards of exclusion that gov- 
ern the news columns of the Times, 
if not those of the Monitor. 

But with the already-stated respect 
I hold for the positive services ren- 
dered by both papers, I seriously ques- 
tion whether such puritanism per se— 
I know of no more precise phrase to 
characterize this policy—is unalloyed 
virtue. In a decade, for example, 
which sociology may remember most 





clearly for the emergence of the Kin- 
sey reports on the sexual behavior of 
American males and females, the files 
of the Times seem full of omissions 
and inadequacies. Surely they would 
be painfully meager material for any 
historian trying to describe what life 
was really like in America at this 
juncture. 

Whether some people like it or not, 
there has been a drastic transforma- 
tion amounting to a minor cultural 
revolution in American attitudes to- 
ward public discussion of sexual af- 
fairs. A survey by Newsweek indicated 
how significantly this change had al- 
tered the character of magazines 
which prided themselves on their ac- 
— inside the home. Within 
a brief interlude, Reader's Digest was 
favoring its readers with an essay en- 
titled “Achieving Sexual Harmony in 
Marriage,” McCall's was explaining 
why “Honeymoons Can Be a Menace 
to Marriage,” the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal was discussing “Sex and Religion: 
the Challenge of Chastity” and Cos- 
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mopolitan was telling “Why Hus- 
bands Disappear.” In the category of 
less venerable but still respectable 
publications, Pageant was issuing a 
recipe on “How to Overcome ‘Sex 


Fatigue’ while Coronet was explor- 
ing “Wives and the ‘Middle-Age 
Crush’.” 


Even so aye whole- 
some a journal as The American Girl, 
published by the Girl Scouts of 
America, can be found discussing the 
plaintive plea of a 12-year-old girl: 
“Is there anything at all I can do to 
make my bosom grow?” (No clear-cut 
formula was offered.) 

So-called tabloid journalism can be 
maudlin, surface, one-dimensional; 
when it is, it can be simply a daily 
variation of True Confessions or of 
Hollywood Romance. Its deficiencies 
can be painful and flagrant. But that 
is not because it deals with intimacies 
and aberrations, but because it too 
often deals with them according to 
lazy city-desk formulae rather than 
with the curiosity any writer ought 
to bring to his craft. In part the pres- 
sure of speed makes it easier to write 
the sentimental surface story rather 
than to find some glimpse of truth, 
and nothing can be more unsatis- 
fying than the “human interest” fea- 
ture so barely human that it is un- 
worthy of interest. 

Granting all these failures, I am 
astonished when serious prophets of 
the profession deplore what they 
term the efforts of newspapers to 
“entertain” rather than to “enlight- 
en.” It is as if the enlightened man 
were he who had been spared all news 
of crime on his block, who assumed 
that homosexuality was an obscure 
ailment confined to an infinitesimal 
portion of alien characters, who could 
not believe that the nice girl down 
the street was convalescing from an 
abortion after an unfortunate affair 
with a man twice her age, and finally 
exploded with disbelief when he read 
in the tabloids that his wife had run 
off with another man, and was grate- 
ful that the Times did not consider it 
newsworthy. 

Nor is it easy to comprehend why 
the novels of John O'Hara, concerned 
as they are with the shams and heart- 
break of middle class morality, may 
be ye ae ea reviewed on Page 
One of the Times Book Review while 
any resemblance to the conduct of his 
characters in real life would be re- 
garded as largely out-of-bounds for 
the news columns. 





A newspaper, it has been said so 
often, is the first draft of history; but 
it can also provide, at its best, the 
first draft-—or at least the raw ma- 
terial—of plays and novels and, in 
doing so, reveal a good deal more 
about its time than a dry chronicle 
of politics and economics. 

[I am puzzled when it is argued 
that it is especially inappropriate for 
a liberal newspaper to exhibit any in- 
terest in those stories usually associat- 
ed with tabloid journalism, as if there 
were a peculiar incompatibility be- 
tween liberal politics and matters of 
passion. This is almost like saying 
that the less we know about the in- 
terior of peoples’ lives, the more ex- 
pertly will we draft codes of conduct 
for their public behavior. 

What is wrong, I repeat, with much 
of tabloid reporting is not that it 
dwells on the privacies of human con- 
flict, but that it is too often either 
romantic or vulgar, simple-minded or 
cliche-ridden, and thereby wholly un- 
revealing when it pretends to be most 
revelatory. But that is quite a differ- 
ent thing from the studied refusal of 
some newspapers to confront what 
used to be called the facts of life, and 
to dismiss as unprintable the kind of 
story that will eventually form the 
plot of a Tennessee Williams play. 

There must be moments, at least, 
when any newspaper shifts its camera 
from the record of great personages, 
meaningful events, and high society 
to the gray quarters where the drama 
of most existence is enacted. In the 
old story, it is said that if some saga 
of violent sensuality slips furtively in- 
to the New York Times, it is identi- 
fied as sociology, whereas in lesser 
journals it is dismissed as sex. What- 
ever the label may be, I simply sug- 
gest that a decade capable of accept- 
ing the Kinsey report as a record of 
our manners and morals should be 
prepared to find some of the findings 
documented in its daily paper. 


More and more we are becoming 
a nation of “one-newspaper” cities; 
where the proprietorship is unusually 
conscientious and dedicated, the re- 
sult may be temporarily salutary, but 
in the long run the condition is un- 
healthy; only infrequently are the 
heirs the newspapermen their fathers 
were. 
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Where is the resurgence to come 
from? Once or twice in every decade 
a Marshall Field III or a Dorothy 
Schiff may emerge to start afresh, 
but these are increasingly rare events. 
While the combination of inherited 
wealth and congenital liberalism is an 
isolated and lucky recurrence, it 
hardly seems to be the fashion of the 
day. 

The one great untapped resource of 
sponsorship for a newspaper renas- 
cence would, at first glance, appear 
to be the organized labor movement. 
Time and again the leaders of labor 
have cried out against the distortions 
and infamies of “the kept press” and 
often their indictment is supported 
by strong evidence. The answer, one 
would imagine, would be a daily la- 
bor newspaper, perhaps published in 
a key industrial center like Detroit 
with local “replates” issued in other 
major union 
nothing mechanically or financially 
impossible about such a venture, I 
am convinced, but there are many 
reasons why the idea has been re- 
jected each time that it has been 
advanced. 

Perhaps the largest hope for a new 
press start lies in a revivified political 
liberalism. The Democratic Party, 
divided as it is now, could hardly 
sponsor a national daily without run- 
ning into constant argument with it- 
self. But a liberal political move- 
ment—whether it be called Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action or by 
some other name, or whether it 
represented a Democratic Party freed 
of its most conservative elements— 
might well provide the general aus- 
pices under which such a venture 
could be promoted. 

Of one thing I am certain: there is 
no shortage of talent for new enter- 
prises in liberal journalism. The con- 
servative press—magazines and news- 
papers alike—is crowded with young 
men, young and middle-aged, who 
would be happier in a different home, 
but for whom the area of choice is 
now acutely limited. Madison Avenue 
harbors others who still occasionally 
dream of more creative endeavors 
than the promotion of toothpaste. 
But they on older each year, and 
their standards of living rise while 
the economics of journalism becomes 
more restrictive. Here, as elsewhere, 
too many men are “beat”—and the 
ranks of the woebegone seem to multi- 
ply rather than diminish. 
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territories. There is: 


The Military Surplus Scandal 


by DICK MARTINSEN 


A= OF advertisements carried in 
the Sunday New York Times for 
years eventually cracked open what 
could prove to be the greatest govern- 
ment scandal since Teapot Dome. 
Payoffs and kickbacks have only been 
implied so far, but facts already es- 
tablished justify intensification of the 
inquiries under way by various Con- 
gressional subcommittees. The in- 
quiries should probe into the past at 
least twenty years back, and include 
a broad scrutiny of individual bank 
accounts. 

The advertisements were placed by 
organizations that regularly use the 
Sunday Times and many other papers 
to hawk by direct mail so-called mili- 
tary “surplus” goods. The “surplus” 
business—although it is fifteen years 
since there has been an official war— 
has mushroomed into a mighty indus- 
try of 8,000 firms and trade groups. 

Thirty-odd years as a newsman have 
failed to dull my curiosity. The nature 
of innumerable items advertised at 
giveaway prices at first perplexed and 
finally disturbed me. Why should the 
Navy buy stainless steel pitchers at 
$18 each, then junk them so cheaply 
they could be sold at a profit to the 
public at two for $12? Did pitchers 
become obsolete? Why should the 
Army ever have bought “casual sport 
shoes” at $5.97 a pair—now offered 
to one and all at $1.99? Why should 
any service branch buy transit levels 
at $250 each wholesale, and auction 
them off for so little they can now 
be bought retail for $29.99? Why 
should late model Stevens .22-caliber 
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target rifles, which cost the govern- 
ment $129 each, be jettisoned to sell 
at a profit for $37.50? 

There were also “unused” Navy 
aircraft sextants, government cost 
$230 each, available at $19.50; Navy 
six-inch speakers “in original boxes,” 
cost $75, now $9.95, and Navy com- 

nsating compasses, cost $143, now 

12.50. 

Finally there were items calculated 
to stretch anyone’s credulity—Reed 
& Barton silver sugar bowls from the 
Navy, unused “Pet Mats” that cost 
the Army $18, now yours for $1.75, 
and unused Army “pruner saws and 
machetes,” yours at $2.75. The saw- 
machetes had cost the Army $80 each, 
and were described as “all-around 
garden tools with combination blade 
and crosscut saw on one side and keen 
chopping edge on the other.” “Skeet 
Traps”—devices to fling clay pigeons 
into shotgun range—which had cost 
the government more than $200 each, 
were now offered for a few dollars. 

The list of whys grew so long, in 
my mind, it drove me finally to the 
Pentagon. Men have, of course, been 
known to vanish forever in the maw 
of this gigantic monster while on 
strictly official missions. This quest 
by an unauthorized civilian became 
such a fruitless game of battledore and 
shutt'ecock I began to fear that one 
day, at the end of some remote cor- 
ridor, a custodian would sweep up 
only my whitened bones. I withdrew 
in frustration but not in silence, to 
launch a barrage of pointed questions 
at Congressmen and various news 
services. 

The word spread. Unknown com- 
rades began to back my hand. Con- 
gressional mailbags swelled. In 
Collinswood, New Jersey, Citizen 
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Thomas H. Vernon compiled his own 
list of “surplus” items on the junk 
counter, and wrote his Congressman, 
Representative William T. Cahill: 

“The amounts involved in these 
instances are small. But if this ap- 
parent ineptitude on the part of the 
government procurement officers is 
widespread, then it would seem there 
is need for some sort of auditing 
function. Is there any dispassionate 
agency assigned with the responsibil- 
ity of determining the validity of the 
actions of procurement officers?” 

Representative Cahill couldn't an- 
swer that one. The only likely reason- 
able facsimile of a “dispassionate” 
agent in Washington is the director of 
the budget, and his blunt questions 
and dark warnings fall on deaf ears. 

Cahill and other Congressmen 
passed the buck to the Pentagon, 
which feels obligated to give Congress 
at least some semblance of lip-service. 
The wire services and news buieaus 
also pricked up their ears. 

The Defense Department saw reefs 
ahead. Paul H. Riley, director of sup- 
ply management policy in the office 
of the assistant defense secretary, was 
assigned to quell the incipient revolt, 
and attempted to do so by way of a 
two-page, single-spaced reply to citi- 
zen Vernon, via his Representative. 
The Pentagon’s statements assumed 
a familiar, threadbare form, casually 
sidestepping specifics and waving the 
Grand Old Flag. Riley could not, he 
said, comment on the items in ques- 
tion “without a tremendous amount 
of research.” Then, with the entire 
case for the prosecution tossed out 
of the window, and a lengthy denial 
of all blame, Riley lavished abundant- 
ly on non-service quarters the blame 
he had denied. The public, he said, 
lacked understanding. 


“Many of the items being disposed 
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of today,” Riley asserted, “were pro- 
cured during World War II as well as 
the later Korean conflict. They were 
retained because of the need that 
might exist. . . . Several years hence 
today’s procurements might also be 
questioned. . . . Our surplus property 
is sold, of course, only after it has 
been made available for possible use 
elsewhere in the federal government 
and to fulfill educational, public 
health, and civil defense needs. . . .” 


A good many items, | discovered, 
were never offered outside Washing- 
ton. Many were not even offered to 
other agencies. House investigators 
have found instances where one 
branch of the service declared goods 
surplus while another branch was in 
the market for the same items. 

“Our surplus property,” Riley con- 
tinued, “is offered for sale by military 
installations on the competitive bid 
basis and sold to the highest bidders.” 
Although I was unable to pin down 
syndicated bidding, I found that bid- 
ders often were curiously few, and 
that when Group “A” bid on one 
substantial item, Group “B” was 
strangely inclined to refrain, while 
the next item, bid for by Group “B,” 
drew no competitive fire from Group 
“A” 

Before Riley submitted this stal- 
wart defense, the alerted wire serv- 
ices and news bureaus had begun to 
punch holes in the dike which had 
so long bottled up the truth about 
the vast surplus seas. One news bu- 
reau, after checking back through the 
years, estimated that the government 
has recovered an average of eight 
cents on the dollar for more than one 
hundred billion dollars worth of 
equipment junked as surplus since 
World War I. That loss is about a 
third of the public debt. 

It was made clear that the armed 
services have on hand unneeded items 
in such enormous quantity they can’t 
even be sold as surplus, for they would 
totally absorb the civilian market and 
precipitate industrial bankruptcies. 

Through Brigadier General A. J. 
Adams, director of supply operations, 
a House appropriations subcommittee 
learned of the Army’s effort to corner 
the duck market at the time of the 
Korean “incident.” It paid $300,000,- 
000 for duck and webbing—about five 
times the amount it could conceivably 


use then, or ever in peacetime—so it 
still has on hand, the general ad- 
mitted, some $185,000,000 worth of 
the material. Of this staggering ac- 
cumulation, he conceded, $67,000,000 
worth of the duck and $20,000,000 
worth of the webbing can and should 
be jettisoned as surplus, but here’s the 
rub: 

The excess duck inventory is 
79,608,000 square yards of cloth. 

“How much is that in acres?” asked 
Representative George H. Mahon, the 
committee chairman, who was raised 
on a Texas farm. 

The Army witness couldn’t answer, 
so Mahon did some quick mathe- 
matics himself. “Why, that’s 16,447 
acres! It’s enough to cover a hundred 
good-sized farms.” After it had been 
established that the webbing would 
stretch even farther, he asked, “What 
do you propose to do with all this?” 

The Army people hemmed and 
hawed. The upshot of their testimony 
was that the duck simply can not be 
unloaded all at once, or some manu- 
facturers would be forced to close up 
shop; but, the witnesses added hope- 
fully, duck lasts a long time in storage. 

“It sounds like a dead duck,” 
quacked Representative Daniel J. 
Flood of Pennsylvania. 

What will happen to the duck has 
been happening right along to other 
fantastic over-supplies, with few out- 
side military circles the wiser. It will 
be written off as a dead loss. Much 
of it won't even bring the 10 cents 
on the dollar recovered in auctions 
of more adaptable and practicable 
items to the so-called surplus stores. 

The Pentagon was not notably 
more communicative after the white- 
wash letter of its spokesman, Supply 
Director Riley, so the news services 
concentrated on Congressmen. Copies 
of military budgets are rather widely 
distributed on Capitol Hill, among 
appropriation committees and kin- 
dred groups. These budgets are not 
fully detailed. Their charts and 
tables are hieroglyphs. They do, how- 
ever, set forth the main channels of 
expenditure. 

The Associated Press rounded up 
the Defense Department budgets and 
put a crew of analysts to work. After 
long toil it was able to announce the 
first major breakthrough, figures of 
waste so astounding many people 
can't grasp or believe them. It re- 
ported to the nation that the Depart- 
ment of Defense wrote at least $7.5 
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billion off its books in 1958 alone. 
One billion dollars of this loss, the 
A.P. ascertained, was in goods the 
military couldn't use. The write-off 
is expected to be ten billions for 1959. 

Much of the overall ten billions 
written off by the Defense Depart- 
ment was unavoidable. It was ex- 
pended on arms and equipment which 
became obsolete almost overnight in 
our cold war against the Communists 
and in our race for space control. 
This justification could, with some 
logic, extend even to the “technical” 
change which prompted the Air Force 
to condemn 1500 flight helmets, cost- 
ing $1500 each, and auction them off 
so cheaply they could be sold to the 
public at $75 apiece. 

Approximately $1.5 billion of the 
loss was in aircraft and missile pro- 
grams the military officially aban- 
doned as miscalculations. 

A good deal of the loss was and will 
continue to stem from fear, the 
desperate efforts of the defense chiefs 
to cover every bet on supplies, equip- 
ment, inventions, new instruments. 
This philosophy is summarized in the 
reaction of Mahon, the duck-calcu- 
lator: “We can't afford to be caught 
short.” 

Mahon’s committee investigators 
have established that millions upon 
millions are still wasted in duplicated 
buying, despite the reforms of the 
Hoover Commission. From the tax- 
payer's viewpoint this means the mili- 
tary is still buying two or three times 
as much as it needs. And none of the 
ten billion write-off included money 
wasted by the services in duplicating 
each other’s work. This waste element, 
alone, calls for an investigation. 

q The Air Force bought $60,000,000 
worth of spare parts for the F-100 
fighter plane, over a three year period, 
and found it didn’t need them. 

§ The Navy bought 793 aircraft 
engines, valued at $68,000,000, which 
subsequent developments showed it 
did not need. 

q At one time the Navy was forced 
to ground hundreds of planes for lack 
of a particular spare part, although it 
had on the shelf $823,000,000 worth 
of “surplus” parts. 

qAn automobile manufacturer 
charged the government $39.42 each 
for missile parts on a negotiated con- 
tract. When the same item was put 
out later for competitive bids, the 
winning bid was $2.32. 

Mahon’s staff, spurred by increas- 
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ing public pressure, has found, also, 
that the armed services are using such 
an antiquated and haphazard inven- 
tory system that no branch has precise 
knowledge of all it owns. 

The cost-plus purchase method of 
the services is little short of outra- 
geous. In 1958, for instance, 84 per 
cent of the $23 billion spent on mili- 
tary procurement went into negotiat- 
ed contracts. 

A negotiated contract is an often 


cost quotations based on prices higher 
than those subcontractors had already 
offered the prime contractors. 

Mahon's committee was shocked to 
find the sales divisions of materials 
firms and other concerns which do a 
large business with the Defense De- 
partment swarming with retired mili- 
tary officers. It stated no conclusions, 
but the legislation it urged to oust 
them speaks for itself. 


Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illi- 








feather-bedded, cost-plus commitment 
without competitive bidding, more 
generous than Santa Claus to the 
manufacturer and sometimes to the 
“agents” who arranged the deal. Only 
in wartime is there the slightest ex- 
cuse for it. 

“I can’t say that collusion exists,” 
asserted Representative Porter Hardy, 
Jr., of Virginia, after hearing wit- 
nesses before another House armed 
services subcommittee last June, “but 
collusion is certainly possible.” 

He had heard representatives of 
Congress’ own General Accounting 
Office state that in a single year of 
spot-checking on Air Force contracts 
they had found $17,000,000 of over- 
pricing, and believed there were addi- 
tional uncalled for costs that had con- 
tributed to $13,000,000 worth of 
profits. Moreover, said the Account- 
ing Office, it had checked less than 
one per cent of the contracts. 

“Figure it out,” Chairman F. Ed- 
ward Hebert of Louisiana of the 
probe group told a reporter. “We have 
no reason to believe the remaining 99 
per cent of the contracts are any dif- 
ferent. This waste—or worse—could 
easily go into the billions.” 

Testimony before this particular 
group centered on reports that the 
Air Force has no adequate control 
over subcontract prices. In some cases, 
witnesses said, the Air Force accepted 


nois said in a public talk that the mil- 
itary could save at least two to three 
billions annually by better stock man- 
agement alone. He deplored the waste 
in defense spending and by implica- 
tion warned of widespread abuses of 
the public trust. 

The mills of the gods and Congress 
grind slowly, but they grind exceed- 
ingly fine. The crackdown on defense 
spending and the military surplus 
scandal has just begun. If taxpayers 
continue to raise their voices Mahon’s 
committee will keep digging. Senator 
Estes Kefauver’s anti-trust subcommit- 
tee may well turn its eyes and ears 
in this direction. Senator John Mc- 
Clellan’s racket probers will find the 
TV and radio “payola” a minor 
scandal compared to the gigantic 
target defense buying and selling 
represents. 

These Congressional groups and 
others—if spurred by public de 
mand—will find it far easier to pin- 
point corruption than to level the 
mountains of surplus military equip- 
ment and a Who, after all, can 
controvert the blanket argument of 
the Pentagon: “Of course we don’t 
need this stuff right now, but we'll 
need twice as much if there's another 
war.” 

Duck webbing, stainless steel pitch- 
ers, .22-caliber rifles, Reed & Barton 
silver services, casual sport shoes? 
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Bursting Shackles in Africa 
by SIDNEY LENS 


This is the fifth and concluding installment of a series of articles 


Mr. Lens on Africa. Labor executive and author, Mr. Lens 
recently returned from an extensive journey through Africa. He 
is the author of several books on foreign affairs and American 
labor and has contributed to many American publications, includ- 
ing the Yale Review, the Harvard Business Quarterly, Fellowship, 


and Liberation.—Tue Eprrors. 


” THE broad sweep of history, revo- 

lutions against injustice stand out 
as high points of progress. But in the 
precarious immediate moment of so- 
cial change they are veiled in confu- 
sion and caught in the crosscurrents 
of idealism and nepotism, democracy 
and dictatorship, hope for the future 
and ineptness for the present. 

Emerging Africa is no exception 
to the rule. 

On the spot and in the flesh there 
is nothing beautiful about the Afri- 
can revolution—except in an obscure, 
long-term, spiritual sense. Now that 
Ghana, Guinea, Egypt, Morocco, 
Libya, Sudan, and Tunisia have 
gained their independence, the strug- 
gle is only beginning. Looming ahead 
are more formidable barriers: hun- 
ger, poverty, disease, and—even more 
important—tradition, superstition, 
old value patterns. 

At this moment, so soon after in- 
dependence, the liberal can see to- 
morrow’s blessings in embryonic 
form; the cynic only hopelessness. 
Unless you view the problem in per- 
spective, you are liable to founder 
on details. 

Perhaps a classic example of the 
inadequacy of observation is the esti- 
mate of Ghana by white supremacists 
in Africa. “Look at Ghana,” an of- 
ficer of the Dominion Party told me. 
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“It's a bloody dictatorship. Those 
black people just aren't ready to rule 
themselves.” 


The Dominion Party of the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is 
as racist and bigoted a force as you 
will find anywhere on this globe. 
At its last convention, which I at- 
tended for a few hours, it discussed 
techniques for excluding African 
voters by imposing a “civilization 
test.” All the delegates agreed this 
was an excellent idea. The dispute 
arose over how stiff to make the 
test. Should men like Dr. Hastings 
Banda, the Nyasaland leader who 
practiced medicine in England for 
thirty years, be classified as “civil- 
ized?” Some said yes. Others said no. 
A leader of the party insisted that 
“for the forseeable future” the white 
man must rule the Federation be- 
cause if it gave power to the black 
man he would abuse it. Ghana, as the 
first Negro country to free itself after 
World War II, drew his bitterest 
barbs. They talk of democracy, he 
said, but they strangle their opposi- 
tion, they put people in jail without 
trial, they tolerate corruption. 


These are remarkable charges com- 
ing from a ruling class that had just 


imposed an “emergency,” had im- 


prisoned more than 2,000 Negroes 
without trial, and was talking‘ of 





further limiting the franchise so 
that the overwhelming majority of 
the population would have no say 
in government. 

Yet, though the conclusions are 
false, there is some merit to the 
allegations. 

Some weeks later in Accra, Ghana, 
I attended an outdoor meeting of 
4,000 Africans who were adherents of 
the United Party, Premier Kwame 
Nkrumah’s opposition. The mood of 
the meeting was bitter. As each speak- 
er rose he shouted, “United Party,” 
and the crowd shouted back, “Jus- 
tice;” again, “United Party” and the 
response, “Freedom.” Nkrumah was 
berated for banning election meet- 
ings at Sekondi-Takoradi the day be- 
fore. The Savundra scandal was again 
dusted off for wholesale derision. 
Savundra was an international ad- 
venturer who came to Ghana to seek 
mining concessions, and later claimed 
—after he was deported—that he had 
spread tens of thousands of dollars 
in bribes but had been double- 
crossed, A member of Nkrumah’s own 
party, S. I. Iddrisu, called a press 
conference to admit that he had re 
ceived $5,600 and that other officials 
up the ladder had received even more. 
The government vehemently denies 
such charges but the United Party's 
request for an inquiry commission 
has been disregard 
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Another grievance of United Party 
speakers was the detention of forty- 
four men without trial, charged with 
sedition and attempts to overthrow 
the government by violence. Among 
those held were two leaders of the 
opposition, R. R. Amponsah and M. 
K. Apaloo, as well as a few dozen 
members of the Ga tribe from the 
Accra area. 

Viewed superficially the charges 
against Nkrumah have substance. 
There are many disquieting features 
of his rule. The visitor is disturbed 
by the excessive adulation, the paeans 
of praise for the prime minister in 
the press and radio. All coins have a 
Nkrumah image on them; a Nkru- 
mah statue stands in front of the 
parliament building; there is a 
Nkrumah Circle and a Nkrumah 
Road and a Nkrumah Trust Fund 
and two schools named after Ghana's 
leader. Stories of corruption and of 
money-making by revolutionary lead- 
ers, though unverified, keep making 
the rounds. There is reason to be- 
lieve there is some substance to them. 
The detention law, though used spar- 
ingly, and the deportation law, which 
permits the regime to banish an op- 
ponent to remote sections of the coun; 
try, are of course anti-democratic. 

Yet the problem must be put in 
perspective. What is going on in 
Ghana is a double or combined revo- 
lution. If it were only independence 
that Nkrumah sought the task would 
have been simple. After the British 
left he could have granted the separ- 
atist demands of the Ashanti, the Ga, 
and the people of the Trans-Volta 
Togoland, permitting the chiefs and 
other conservative elements to re-es- 
tablish their hegemony. But then 
Ghana could never have become a 
nation and it could not even begin 
to solve the economic, cultural, edu- 
cational, medical, and other problems 
of its people. The Ashanti are only 
one-fifth the population of Ghana 
but produce three-fifths of its wealth. 
Without the Ashanti resources Ghana 
could hardly build new schools, roads, 
hospitals, industries. Forging a na- 
tion out of disparate tribes cannot be 
done without some compulsion; the 
questions are how much and how 
soon it ends. 

In Ghana, as in all underdevel- 
oped countries newly arrived at free- 
dom, parliamentary democracy is 
impossible overnight. There is no 
base on which democracy can be 
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swiftly built. The peasants, who con- 
stitute 60 to 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation, are illiterate. After centuries 
of rigorous rule by feudal lords or 
tribal chiefs (not to mention the 
European powers) they have little po- 
litical self-confidence. What there is 
of a native capitalist class is new, 
litically confused, and fearful that 
it may have only a short future. The 
working class is merely a converted 
peasantry also lacking in experience, 
literacy, and confidence. Only the in- 
telligentsia and segments of the mid- 
dle class are politically articulate, 
and it is their political shoulders 
that must carry the revolution. 


Public opinion, as we know it in 
the West, does not exist. There are 
no pressure groups, no countervailing 
forces except for the small intelli- 
gentsia. So long as the intellectuals 
talked of “freedom from imperial- 
ism” they had a ready ear; a whole 
nation, regardless of ethnic and tribal 
differences, understood them. But 
politics has now moved into unchart- 
ed new concepts such as “centraliza 
tion” or “federation,” “rapid capital 
formation” or “slow capital forma- 
tion.” Untutored people need time 
to grasp such ideas, to assay their 
value in terms of bread, education, 
land. Until then the situation is ripe 
for demagoguery, fraud, opportun- 
ism, deception. Any emotional appeal 
can win a following, particularly if 
it is based on tribal or ethnic 
tradition, 

To prevent this the African revo- 
lution needs a period of transition to 
widen the base of democracy beyond 
the middle class. That is why men 
like Nkrumah, Mehdi Ben Barka of 
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Morocco, Sekou Toure of Guinea, 
and Gamal Abdel Nasser of. Egypt 
constantly debate the virtues of mul- 
ti-party, single party, or no-party 
systems. For the time being Ben 
Barka favors a no-party system. He 
recently liquidated his Istiqlal Party 
in favor of an alliance of “people's 
organizations” —trade unions, student 
movements, peasant groups, and oth- 
ers—to lead the revolution. 


Nasser, too, leans to the no-party 
system. When the ruling Ba'ath Par- 
ty of Syria asked him to merge their 
country with Egypt, one of Nasser's 
main conditions was that all political 
parties, including Ba'ath, must be 
liquidated. They were. Sekou Toure 
guides the destinies of Guinea with a 
single party, having absorbed the op- 
position in the course of winning in- 
dependence. In Ghana, on the other 
hand, Nkrumah concedes the validity 
of a multi-party system, but he in- 
sists on two qualifications: first, that 
opposition parties must be national 
rather than tribal; and second, that 
the state must have the means of pre- 
venting coup d’etats and political 
revolutions. The United Party is ac- 
tually a combination of Ashanti, Ga, 
and northern tribal opposition into 
one force. 


Whether Nkrumah is right in im- 
prisoning opponents (in the case of 
Amponsah and Apaloo I think he is 
wrong), the fact is that without a 
strong state, armed with special pow- 
ers, Ghana would fragment into at 
least three parts. That would be true 
no matter who ruled, because there 
just isn’t enough cohesion in the 
Ghana “nation” to keep it together 
without stern measures. The mirav.e 
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is that compulsion has been kept 
to such small proportions. 

Beyond this, however, democracy 
in an underdeveloped country must 
be viewed in an entirely different 
context from our own mature system. 
It exists at two levels. There is the 
national level, which invelves pri- 
marily the intelligentsia, the press, 
the cities. And there are the grass 
roots, the villages, which encompass 
the vast majority of the people. Here 
the issue is not so much free speech 
as land tenure, not so much freedom 
of the press as freedom from the 
feudal lord or ‘the tribal chief. In 
the villages Nkrumah has enlarged 
democracy greatly. Democratically 
elected councils have taken the sceptre 
of power from the chiefs and reduced 
them to ritualistic figureheads. Co- 
operatives are being formed, and the 
peasant now has freedom of move- 
ment and juridical rights of a kind 
he never enjoyed before. Thus, while 
democracy at the national level has 
been whittled since 1957, there is no 
question that it has been greatly 
extended where it counts—in the 
villages. 

In the long run, village democracy 
will not survive unless there is full 
national democracy. But the out- 
come is far from resolved. It may be 
that Nkrumah will relax his rule as 
the country becomes more prosperous 
and viable. Or conversely, the mono- 
lithic forces in his ranks may carry 
the day. A left wing has emerged in 
his movement led by a Marxist 
named Kojo Botsio; and a right 
wing led by a neo-Keynesian, K. A. 
Gbedemah. The issues between them 
are typical of new nations: how far 
to permit private capital to extend, 
how rapidly to develop, how hard 





to squeeze the population for new 
capital. 

Nkrumah holds these forces to- 
gether in an uneasy alliance, groping 
for ideology and direction. The tasks 
before him are monumental. Har- 
assed revolutionary leaders are tast- 
ing power for the first time, and the 
opportunity for making money is a 
lure that many cannot resist. Men 
who were impoverished students only 
a decade or two ago now have shiny 
cars, lavish homes, and make deci- 
sions involving tens of millions of 
dollars. Almost every business man, 
bank, or foreign investor who deals 
with them is willing to offer gifts, 
loans, or other emoluments. 

Beyond this are the more towering 
problems of converting yesterday's 
value system to tomorrow's. There is 
witchcraft and the ju-ju man to con 
tend with. There is the un-competi- 
tive way of life which inhibits the 
emergence of a cash economy. There 
is the tribal and family loyalty which 
must be sublimated to national loyal- 
ty. Nkrumah insists that he permits 
adulation of himself only to break 
the old identification with chiefs and 
elders. 

Even such personal matters as love 
and marriage are caught in the eye 
of the social tornado. Personal love 
and individual choice of a mate, such 
as we know in the West, do not ex- 
ist—except with the intelligentsia. 
Marriages are made by the families of 
bride and groom, and the groom us- 
ually pays a lobolo—cash or cattle— 
for his bride. The woman's role is re- 
stricted to child-bearing, trade, and 
tending to domestic affairs. She is in 
all senses a second-class citizen who 
can be “divorced” by merely being 
ordered out of the house. 

The new Ghana is eroding these 
and other ae as more people 
become educated and tribal custom 
loses its hold. The cooperative and 
brotherhood way of tribal life is at- 
tractive in many respects, but if agri- 
culture is to be modernized and the 
nation industrialized, there is need 
for an infusion of individualism and 
competitiveness. Some tribal security 
must be taken from the individual so 
that he strives harder for personal 
betterment—and in the process en- 
riches the nation. 

Considered against this back- 
ground, Nkrumah’s accomplishments 
—despite shortcomings—have been 
imposing. Before independence, when 


he was still prime minister under 
British rule, he introduced a first 
five-year plan. A beautiful new uni- 
versity was built at Accra, railroads 
were extended, paved roads carved 
into the interior uniting areas that 
were once inaccessible, modern hotels 
built, a big new port started at Tema, 
new homes erected for fishermen and 
workers, and primary education tri- 
pled from 150,000 youngsters to 450,- 
000. Now, under the second five-year 
plan the pace continues. A dam is 
projected on the Volta River. When 
finished its electricity will light the 
nation and will] be used, in addition, 
to turn the bauxite deposits nearby 
into aluminum. An American com- 
pany has been invited to form a 
50-50 corporation with Ghana for this 
purpose. 

Though democracy has been re- 
stricted somewhat, Ghana has a cred- 
itable record under Nkrumah in the 
other things that matter—land, edu- 
cation, development, communication, 
village democracy. It is waking from 
its age-old slumber into the Twen- 
tieth Century. By comparison with 
other independent countries it has an 


‘ outstanding report card. 


One has only to visit Ethiopia, 
which regained its independence 
from Italy during the war, to note 
the contrast. King Haile Selassie, 
world-renowned for his moving 
speech before the League of Nations 
when Mussolini took over his coun- 
try, has had ample opportunity to 
develop his nation, but it remains 
sadly mired in the past. Feudalism is 
still the prevailing system in the vil- 
lages. The church owns forty per 
cent of the arable land and the crown 
and feudal lords most of the rest. 
Though the city of Addis Ababa has 
a few modern patches, ninety-three 
per cent of the national population 
subsists on a meager agriculture. In 
1958, 200,000 to 300,000 people 
perished from malaria, and for the 
last few years there has been a large 
scale famine—brought on by drought 
and locusts—which involves a mil- 
lion people in the north. It is as 
shocking as it is unpublicized. 

Haile Selassie has cast Ethiopia's 
lot with revolutionary Africa, but he 
finds it difficult to shed his garb as 
an absolute monarch. Since 1955 
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there has been an “elected” chamber 
of deputies, instead of the appointed 
parliament that existed before, but 
“His Imperial Majesty” is the real 
power in everything. Political parties 
do not exist, the press is completely 
dominated, and the few hundred 
young people who have had a western 
education are hamstrung in their am- 
bitions to remodel the nation. Noth 
ing moves without the king’s approv- 
al, and the king is more of a pa- 
ternalistic mediator between oppos- 
ing forces than a leader for progress. 
When he dies the country may well 
burst asunder, because the ruling 
Amharas—a Christian group—are a 
minority force surrounded on all 
sides by enemies. The conflict be- 
tween the church and feudal lords on 
the one hand, and the peasants and 
intelligentsia on the other may also 
erupt at that time. 


Of the new nations of Africa prob- 
ably the most solid progress is being 
made by Nasser’s Egypt. Our news of 
Egypt (and of the United Arab Re- 
public of which it is the major sec- 
tor) usually pivots around its external 
relations with Israel and with the 
two world power blocs. But its in- 
ternal changes, seldom publicized, 
are more dramatic—and in the long 
run more important. 

When Nasser relegated Mohamed 
Naguib to obscurity a few years ago 
he was pushing his revolution to the 
left. The fact that Nasser is a soldier 
should not misrepresent his role for 
those of us in the West who are ac- 
customed to thinking of military men 
as pillars of the status quo. In back- 
ward nations the armed forces are 
under greater pressure from the pop- 
ulation. When Nasser organized the 
four hundred young officers who 
overthrew Farouk (and behind him 
the British) he was responding to the 
pressures of the intellectuals and 
peasants. 

Egypt in 1952, it should be re- 
called, was torn by riots. Cairo was 
besieged by its populace, hotels and 
stores were burned, the city pillaged. 
In the impasse that followed only the 
army seemed to have the power to 
restore a balance. Its older officers 
naturally wanted to retain the old 
system; Nasser and his young officers 
chose to overthrow it. Since then 
Nasser has grown greatly in stature. 
Personally incorruptible, he reads 
voraciously and he has formulated a 
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Ray in the Kansas City Star 
The Captains and the Kings Depart 


philosophy that indicates he knows 
the mechanism of social change. 

“Every people on earth,” he says, 
“goes through two revolutions, a po 
litical revolution by which it wrests 
the right to govern itself from the 
hand of tyranny or from the army 
stationed upon its soil against its 
will; and a social revolution involv- 
ing the conflict of the classes and 
which settles down when justice is 
secured to the inhabitants of the 
united nation. The terrible experi- 
ence through which our people are 
going is that we are having both 
revolutions at once.” 

In the first stage of this double 
revolution Nasser removed King 
Farouk from power and forced the 
British to evacuate their military 
bases. The 2,000 big landowners who 
controlled the country were made po- 
litically impotent. Nasser did not 
expropriate their holdings, but paid 
them in long-term bonds when he 
took over most of their rich land. 
He had the full support of the in- 
tellectual class—students, writers, 
professors, doctors—who were and 
are lyrical in their endorsement of 
the regime. Two or three thousand 
men were arrested—many Commu- 
nists, and others from the old classes. 
But most have since been released 
and it is noteworthy that no one was 
executed by the new regime. 

In the second stage Nasser began 
to rebuild the economy and introduce 
democracy from the ground up. Four 


hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
land (out of six million) were dis- 
tributed to the landless. For the other 
peasants he guaranteed land tenure 
by law. This is a vitally important 
matter in underdeveloped countries 
where the feudal lord can move peas- 
ants around at will. Now the peasant 
no longer need fear eviction. Six hun- 
dred thousand youngsters have been 
added to the primary school roster. 
University education, particularly in 
the fields of medicine and agricul- 
ture where it is so sorely needed, has 
doubled. Cooperatives and credit un- 
ions now offer credit at reasonable 
rates rather than the 30 to 150 per 
cent a year that peasants used to pay 
the money-lenders. Such enervating 
diseases as bilharzia and trachoma are 
being whittled down. Hundreds of 
apartment houses are springing up in 
the cities. Underground water re- 
sources are being surveyed in the 
desert which may bring three million 
more acres of land under cultivation. 
Approximately 250 combined centers 
now offer medical attention, agricul- 
tural advice, and other social services 
to the fellahin. This is far below the 
864 centers that Nasser had hoped 
would be functioning by now, but it 
is progress. 


Under the lash of the Suez crisis, 
which cut Egypt off from the world’s 
industrial goods, Nasser speeded up 
the tempo of industrialization. A 
steel mill rose at Helwan. A fertilizer 
plant is being erected near the old 
dam. Electricity supply was to be 
doubled in 1959 and then increased 
five times more when the new Aswan 
dam is built. Textile mills, tire 
plants, cable plants, food processing 
factories, glass, soap, and other kinds 
of industrial establishments are pro- 
pelling Egypt toward a modern econ- 
omy. Egypt is still far from affluent 
—Nasser estimates its per capita in- 
come at less than $10 a month; and 
most of the plans, particularly in 
social services, are behind schedule. 
Yet things are happening in Egypt. 

As in Ghana, there is sizeable cor- 
ruption. But Nasser himself is clean 
and he has removed some of his 
closest associates for depositing mon- 
ey in Switzerland and for other 
irregularities. 

In the political sphere the changes 
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so far are rudimentary. If one seeks 
for a Western-style democracy he will 
seek in vain. The press is controlled, 
the state puts people in jail without 
trial, and as yet, there have been no 
true national elections. The 1959 
balloting in which 90,000 candidates 
ran for 30,000 local offices was a 
farce by our values. There were no 
parties, no slates, no free press. Yet 
in the light of Egypt's experience, 
it constituted a big step forward. 
This was the first time the peasant 
was voting as a free man. Under 
Farouk and the British he always vot- 
ed as his feudal lord told him to; 
otherwise he might lose water rights, 
land tenure, sometimes even his 
sonal liberty. The feudal lord ran 
the show. Nasser feels that the first 
step towards true democracy must 
be to break this tie, not only juridic- 
ally but in life itself. The 1959 elec- 
tions recorded this progress; for the 
first time thousands of feudal stooges 
were turned out to pasture. Not every- 
where, but in many places peasants 
were electing peasants to guide their 
own village life. 


Nasser, unlike Communist leaders 
in China and elsewhere, does not pre- 
tend that his is a true democracy. 
Eventually he hopes to forge a multi- 
party parliamentary system, a free 
press, and all the other accoutre- 
ments; but to him, Egypt is now in 
a transition period in which the 
first step is to build peasant self- 
confidence. 

Inside Nasser’s movement the in- 
tellectuals are waging bitter battle 
over the tempo of progress. But Nas- 
ser will not permit the conflict out 
side this narrow circle. One faction 
proposes a rapid rate of development, 
the doubling of income in ten years; 
the other favors a slower rate, over a 
twenty-five year period. The left 
wing, which seems to have Nasser’s 
ear at the moment, is non-Communist 
but strongly anti-capitalist. It wants 
to weaken, perhaps destroy, the new 
capitalist class; while the more mod- 
erate section wants to incorporate 
this class into the revolution. Here 
again the fragmentation of the revo- 
lution into left, right, and center fac- 
tions is apparent. Freedom from im- 
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perialism, it is evident, is only the 
prelude to new struggles and new 
disputes—but on a higher social and 
economic level. 

This is the true measure of Africa’s 
progress. Not the episodic transgres- 
sions on the western form of democ- 
racy. Not the corruption that either 
continues over to the new day or is 
born out of new opportunities. Not 
the personal idolatry which is so 
reminiscent of Stalinist days in Rus- 
sia (though it is nowhere nearly so 
pronounced either in Ghana or 
Egypt). Not the factionalism that 
sometimes immobilizes action. The 
story of emerging Africa must be told 
in terms of direction. 

Judged this way, all of emerging 
Africa is making progress, but at a 
varying tempo, some slower, some 
more rapid. It is true, as the Domin- 
ion Party spokesman says: The Afri- 
can is not yet competent to rule 
himself. But which revolutionary na- 
tion ever has been? All revolutions 
are short of capable civil servants, 
economists, professors, thinkers. In 
this sense Africa, too, is not “ready.” 
But it would never have been ready 
under European rule. The whole idea 
of imperialism was to checkmate free- 
dom, enrich the mother countries, 
not the native people. Now these 
shackles are bursting. 

Africa is at the threshold of a 
new day, finding its own political 
forms, working out its own destiny. 

For us in America this is a vital 
factor in our own future. Africa can 
tip the scales towards the Soviets, 
towards neutralism, or towards a 
rededicated West—depending on 
whether we join in helping the revo- 
lution or staying “neutral.” At the 
moment we are following a “neu- 
tralist” course, on the side of the 
European powers. Though we couch 
our phrases in diplomatic nuances we 
support France, Portugal, Belgium, 
and Britain rather than the native 
people, because France, Portugal, 
Belgium, and Britain are our NATO 
allies. In the Union of South Africa 
our ambassadors have not even enter- 
tained a single African in the embas- 
sy; the Russians, by contrast, have 
been expelled from the country be- 
cause they have. 

This is a tragedy born of blind- 
ness. For the future in Africa belongs 
to the African. The sooner our State 
Department understands this the bet- 
ter for Africa—and for us. 
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Ten Years of the Sino-Soviet Alliance 





The Bear and the Dragon 


by 0. EDMUND CLUBB 


hey Premier Khrushchev's Febru- 
ary visit to India and Indonesia, 
made at a time when China's rela- 
tions with both of those Asian coun- 
tries had badly deteriorated, high- 
lighted once more the question that 
for nearly two years has intrigued 
political observers: is there a rift in 
the Sino-Soviet alliance? 

Ten years have elapsed since the 
signature of that alliance in Febru- 
ary 1950, and the agreement has 
twenty years more to run. The [first 
decade has seen monumental changes. 
Both states have grown notably in 
strength—but in different ways. 
There have been shifts in their respec- 
tive foreign policies in response to 
modifications in the world balance 
of power. Those shifts have some- 
times been dissimilar; in certain 
areas—most notably in India and 
Japan—the Chinese and Soviet poli- 
cies are in manifest contradiction to 
each other. 

The evident differences in the 
Asia policies of the two leading Com- 
munist powers pose logical questions: 
What is the condition of the Sino- 
Soviet alliance at this juncture? 
What are the future prospects for 
the alliance? And what do develop 
ments in this regard portend for the 
American world position? 

Communist doctrinal considera- 
tions had their part in the creation 
of the 1950 alliance. Nevertheless it 
is not to be assumed that either na- 
tion made its commitment for rea- 
sons of political doctrine alone. The 
U.S.S.R. would obviously be strength- 
ened greatly, in its competition with 
the United States for supremacy in 
the Asian sphere, by having China 
on its side. And Mao Tse-tung, as 
early as July 1949, had disclosed the 
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cold calculation which would under- 
lie his regime’s signature of the alli- 
ance less than a year later: a China 
manifesting “the New Democracy” 
could expect no real aid from “im- 
perialist” countries, he asserted, 
whereas alliance with “the interna- 
tional revolutionary forces” would 
make possible the consolidation of 
“the people's revolution.” 

The Sino-Soviet treaty of alliance 
is thus found to be a practical polit- 
ical document, designed for mutual 
benefit. The alliance in action has 
demonstrated its usefulness to the two 
countries in a variety of critical situ- 
ations. The Communist allies have 
achieved certain important if limited 
successes through coordinated cam- 
paigns against the United States and 
its allies in the so-called “arc of free 
Asia” that sweeps around the Asian 
periphery from the northern end of 
the Japanese archipelago to Turkey. 
In several critical sectors, they have 
succeeded in penetrating the Maginot 
Line of American politico-military 
“containment,” and they seem poised 
to advance their positions still 
further. 

China especially has benefited 
substantially from the alliance. It en- 
abled her in 1950 to undertake simul- 
taneously military intervention in the 
Korean War and the “liberation” of 
Tibet, and in 1955 and 1958 to defy 
American military might in the For- 
mosa Strait. 

China’s world influence grew rapid- 
ly in that political climate. It was 








even speculated, on the basis of de- 
velopments of 1956 and 1957 arising 
out of the Polish and Hungarian re- 
volts, that China had become a 
European power. Had not Mao Tse- 
tung personally intervened in an 
East European Communist bloc dis- 
pute with a pronouncement of high 
doctrine, and did not Premier Chou 
En-lai visit Warsaw and Budapest at 
critical hours? Was it not Peking 
that determined the pattern and 
pace for condemnation of Yugoslav 
“revisionism”? 

In some circles the belief grew that 
Mao Tse-tung had taken the place of 
Stalin as the foremost Communist 
theorist, and that Peking was in the 
course of wresting leadership of the 
World Revolution from Moscow. 

Such speculation omitted considera- 
tion of various crucial factors. The 
Soviets are not governed by quixotic 
sentiment in their relations with 
China. Political man has not yet 
reached such a state of perfection that 
the Soviet and Chinese leaders, com- 
ing from vastly different cultural 
backgrounds, would invariably trust 
fully each other’s political intentions. 
The Soviets have experienced diffi- 
culties before with the nationalistic 
leanings of even Polish and Yugo- 
slav Communists, and are thus fully 
appreciative of the force of national 
ambitions. Moreover, they have previ- 
ously had dealings with a wide variety 
of Chinese groups, and upon occasion 
had their expectations betrayed. Re- 
membering Stalin's disastrous venture 
into Chinese revolutionary politics in 
1924-27, they would be quite aware of 
the danger inherent in the inborn 
Chinese urge to power—and be alert 
to ward off thrusts against Soviet 


positions. 
— 


Situations exist which make natu- 
rally for Sino-Soviet conflict. In gen- 
eral, both nations are following ex- 
pansion routes which would seem to 
converge inexorably on points of colli- 
sion. The various non-Chinese and 
non-Russian peoples living astraddle 
the 5,000-mile-long common frontier 
make for an inherently unstable 
border condition. There are other 
borderland problems: Peking has al- 
ready mentee an urge to reassert 
Chinese influence in the Mongolian 
People’s Republic (Outer Mongolia), 
which the U.S.S.R. has long treated 
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us a protectorate; and Tsarist Russia 
and Communist Russia alike have 
shown a deep interest in the fate 
of Korea—but China is no _ less 
imierested. 

Even more immediate possibilities 
for a clash of Soviet and Chinese 
political aims arise in the disputed 
zone comprising the world’s under- 
developed countries. The Soviet 
Union and China are both dynamic, 
both highly nationalistic and ethno- 
centric. China works to convince the 
Afro-Asian world of the preeminence 
of Chinese culture and power; the 
Soviet Union, imbued with an equally 
strong sense of national mission, on 
the other hand would have the “un- 
committed” countries of the world 
believe that the U.S.S.R. alone had 
discovered the one true road to the 
future. 


Moreover it is evident that, not un- 
naturally, Peking looks upon Japan 
and India as being of primary con- 
cern to China. History would suggest 
that the Chinese Communist leaders 
probably even view the Chinese inter- 
est in those neighboring Asian coun- 
tries as taking precedence over the 
interest of the Soviet Union, which 
to Asians is an essentially Occidental 
power. Nevertheless, it is readily ap- 
parent that the U.S.S.R. would not 
willingly accept the accession of either 
India or Japan to a Chinese bloc 
operated on the principle of “Asia 
for the Asians.” Its own position in 
Asia would be threatened accordingly, 
on either the southern or eastern 
flank, or both. 
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There was no discord between 
Peking’s and Moscow's Asia policies 
in evidence at an earlier stage. Be- 
ginning effectively with the Bandung 
Conference of 1955, the Soviet Union 
and China launched parallel pro- 
grams, economic collaboration, and 
cultural exchanges designed to draw 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia 
and Africa toward the Communist 
bloc. China, as an Asian nation, was 
able to ride high on the wave of 
fraternal Asian sympathies called 
forth by the Conference, and initially 
inade some notable progress with its 
campaign. 

Now, five years later, China's rela- 
tions with various leading Afro-Asian 
countries have substantially deterio- 
rated. By its own actions in the fieid 
of foreign affairs, Peking has alienated 
amicably disposed governments in 
Tokyo, Jakarta, New Delhi—and even 
Cairo. In addition, the overwhelming 
of “autonomous” Tibet by the Chi- 
nese mass in 1959 produced a general 
Asian disillusionment and _ brought 
widespread recognition that Chinese 
ways were not always “Asian” ways. 
By no stretch of the imagination 
could Peking’s actions be regarded 
as being in harmony with the 
Bandung principle of “peaceful co- 
existence;” they appeared, instead, 
aimed at making China dominant in 
Asia. But China’s neighbors quite evi- 
dently would not be hospitable to 
any Chinese attempt to revive, in 
enlarged form, the old Japanese idea 
of a “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere’—under the leadership of 
Communist Peking instead of Im- 
perial Tokyo. 

Violence done by Peking to the 
principle of “peaceful co-existence” 
inevitably generated opposition to 
China in that Afro-Asian field where 
it had first proposed to advance by 
blandishments. There was a turning 
away from China, but not from its 
ally, the Soviet Union. The two were 
discovered to have, after all, different 
interpretations of the meaning of 
“peaceful co-existence.” 

The crux of the matter is that 
China and the U.S.S.R. are nominally 
peers in their alliance, but are not so 
in actuality. Peking’s 1956-57 venture 
into European power politics does 
not confute this assertion. That action 
coincided with a temporary harass- 
ment of the Soviet Union at the hands 
of its “socialist allies” and, perhaps, 
a contemporary overestimate of 





Chinese strength. Now, in 1960, the 
Soviet embarrassment has passed; 
Peking’s role in bloc affairs has been 
“de-emphasized”; and China has 
again formally acknowledged the 
Soviet Union to be the leader of “pro- 
letarian internationalism.” 


The inequality between the two is 
found less in the political than in 
the economic area. China’s national 
pride had insisted upon a recognition 
of political equality in 1950, and the 
essence of equality was written into 
the treaty of alliance. The final marks 
of Chinese political inferiority—in 
the form of several Sino-Soviet joint- 
stock companies, a Soviet interest in 
the Manchurian railway system, and 
certain rights enjoyed by the Soviet 
Union in the ports of Dairen and 
Port Arthur—disappeared within a 
half decade. China, however, was re- 
quired to compensate the U.S.S.R. for 
Soviet property thus acquired. 

This is the key to the Sino-Soviet 
relationship: China is required to pay, 
not necessarily on the barrel-head, but 
always eventually and in full, for 
value received. Even if the Sino-Soviet 
alliance terminates in time, the 
U.S.S.R. will not have suffered ma- 
terial loss. As a price for its enjoy- 
ment of independent and equal 
political status, China is charged with 
its Own economic support. 

This is a factor of prime import- 
ance. It is entirely evident that 
Moscow views the Sino-Soviet rela- 
tionship in the context of the overall 
political situation. In the contempo- 
rary world, China possesses major sig- 
nificance, but it is not necessarily the 
ultimately decisive agent. It suffers 
from serious weaknesses, outstanding 
among which are its economic back- 
wardness and a grave imbalance be- 
tween population and food supply. 
The first weakness, as expressed in 
terms of technical skills, industrial 
plant, mechanical energy, and com- 
munications, can be overcome in 
time—in fact, the Chinese are current- 
ly making great strides along those 
lines. The second weakness persists 
and is even magnified by a tremend- 
ous continuing population growth, 
which acts automatically to cancel out 
much of the achievement of increased 
industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion. Until China succeeds in curb- 
ing its population growth that second 
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weakness must remain, at our pres- 
ent stage of knowledge, virtually 
incurable. 

Communist chieftain Khrushchev 
has stated flatly that economic factors 
will determine the outcome of the 

resent international struggle. China, 
heedful of this possibility, has posed 
not only as a first-rank political 
power, but as a full-fledged economic 
power as well. It has extended eco- 
nomic aid to such widely separated 
countries as North Korea, Cambodia, 
Nepal, and Egypt; it has even 
launched a trade drive into Africa. 

The compulsive obsession with re- 
covery of a long-lost status as the 
dominant power in Asia has led 
China’s rulers to undertake various 
foreign economic programs which dis- 
regard the vast needs of the Chinese 
people themselves, finding their only 
warrant in political considerations. 
But those efforts in the foreign trade- 
and-aid field will ultimately be lim- 
ited by an increasing urgency in 
domestic demands. The Soviet Union 
will then be in a position to profit 
accordingly, for its domestic demands 
are being met ever more fully. 

China is destined to remain, for 
the visible future, economically in- 
ferior to its Soviet ally. The U.S.S.R. 
commands a telling advantage over 
China. The “scissors gap” between 
the Soviet and Chinese standards of 
living is mathematically certain to 
increase, not decrease, with the pas- 
sage of time, thus augmenting the at- 
traction of the Soviet Union in com- 
parison with its Oriental associate. 
The U.S.S.R. can perform much more 
effectively than China, in the long 
haul, within the framework of “eco- 


nomic cooperation.” 


Will the U.S.S.R. subsidize, from its 
own national wealth, the Chinese 
population explosion? Will the Krem- 
lin support Chinese economic drives 
into areas which Moscow may re- 
gard as being within the Soviet sphere 
of interest? The Soviet Union, indeed, 
considers itself, as the advanced 
“metropolitan center,” responsible 
for aiding agricultural sectors of the 
“socialist” community—but not to its 
own detriment or impoverishment. 
Moscow will not open up the Soviet 
domain to make room for the prolifer- 
ating Chinese. Nor will it deprive the 
Soviet citizenry of hard-earned con- 
sumption goods so that the nation 
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might participate, gratis, in the 
Sisyphean task of trying to feed, 
clothe, and house the 12 to 15 million 
additional Chinese who arrive on the 
world scene each year. It is not logical 
to expect that the Soviet Union will 
forego what it has come to regard 
as its historical destiny by ceding 
leadership in Asia to Peking, or by 
attempting to carry China along on 
its back. 

The U.S.S.R. will, of course, con- 
tinue to assist China with its economic 
development—insofar as China is 
able to pay for that aid. In a signifi- 
cant sense, however, the establish- 
ment of the Sino-Soviet alliance in 
1950 and the subsequent estrange- 
ment of the Chinese nation from the 
chief NATO powers and from Japan 
have permitted Moscow to downgrade 
the current political importance of 
China and divert major Soviet atten- 
tion toward Japan, India, the Middle 
East, and Africa. The U.S.S.R. is thus 
found making substantial contribu- 
tions to the fulfillment of the eco- 
nomic programs of such non-Com- 
munist countries as India and Egypt. 
Peking can claim no title to a 
monopoly over Soviet economic 
surpluses. 

The Chinese nation is thus fated to 
witness the Soviet Union use equip- 
ment and materials, which might be 
of great value to China for its indus- 
trialization, to build up countries 
with which China may not even be 
on friendly terms; worse, those coun- 
tries could conceivably in due course 
side with the U.SS.R to China's 
disadvantage. 

Is it not possible that China will 
accept the inescapable logic of some 
such major clash of interest with the 
Soviet Union and bolt the alliance? 

That move is theoretically possible, 
but hardly probable—especially at 
this time. Itself economically under- 
developed, China still wields what is 
in part a borrowed power. It is con- 
strained in corresponding degree to 
maintain j.tact its ties with the 
lender, Moscow. 

China’s economic reliance upon the 
Soviet Union has given Moscow a 
strong lever for ible future use. 
China by mid-1957 had received from 
the U.S.S.R. credits totalling $2.24 
billion (including, inferentially, mili- 
tary credits advanced during the 
Korean War); and, in early 1959, Mos- 
cow agreed to supply its Chinese ally 
with $1.25 billion worth of equipment 


and materials over the period 1959-67. 
In recent years, a full half of China's 
foreign trade has been with the Soviet 
Union; and a total of about seventy- 
five per cent of that trade is with the 
Communist bloc as a whole. 

These are marks of the inexorable 
forces which the Peking government 
must heed while engaged in driving 
the nation to lift itself by its boot- 
straps. China can threaten to “go 
it alone,” and will take big risks 





knowing well that Moscow will 
pay a high price to keep the Sino- 
Soviet alliance in being; but it will 
be curbed by the realization that 
there are some prices which the 
U.S.S.R. need not pay. Moscow needs 
China for its international purposes, 
but the Peking regime will for some 
time to come remain heavily depend- 
ent upon the Soviet Union's “econom- 
ic cooperation” for the attainment 
of basic national goals. 

In summary, the indications are 
that the Sino-Soviet alliance will re- 
main intact, as an effective force in 
world affairs, for some time to come. 
But what of the more distant future? 

Ever since Dr. Wilhelm Starlinger 
launched the proposition in 1955, 
there has been recurrent speculation 
that the U.S.S.R. would be driven to 
seek a combination with the United 
States against the rising power of 
China. There is a prima facie logic 
in that concept, but the Calvinistic 
temper of the United States alone 
militates against its realization. Nor 
is there convincing evidence, despite 
Khrushchev’s campaign for “peace- 
ful co-existence” with the United 
States, that the Soviet strategists con- 
template so revolutionary a reversal 
of past policy. By all indications, 
Moscow has turned to Asia and Af- 
rica, and to the unstable periphery of 
“the American camp,” for the purpose 
of winning new support for Soviet 
world policies. 


That strategy has almost certainly 
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been evolved with due consideration 
for the circumstance that the entry of 
India ani other important Asian 
countries into the Soviet orbit would 
serve admirably, if incidentally, to 
counterbalance any dangerous mani- 
festations of Chinese nationalism. The 
situation bears no promise of the 
Soviet Union's abandoning “anti-im- 
perialism” in favor of “pro-American- 
ism.” The indications are instead 
that the U.S.S.R. would depend upon 
the system of political and economic 
relationships it is laboriously build- 
ing up with leading Afro-Asian coun- 
tries to serve, in case of need, to help 
“contain” China. Moscow will as- 
suredly strive to keep China in the 
Communist bloc; it will also employ 
the considerable leverage at its dis- 
posal to try to keep China in line. 

And what of the American relation- 
ship to this situation? President Eisen- 
hower, in the course of his recent visit 
to India and the Middle East, voiced 
concern for Asian hunger. The U.S. 
government has likewise announced 
that it feels that its richer allies in 
the NATO community ought to con- 
tribute a more generous portion of 
economic aid to the underdeveloped 
countries of the world; there has even 
been talk of coordination of the 
West's efforts in this connection. But 
an adequate American response to 
the economic problems of the 
world’s “disputed zone” is yet to be 
formulated. 

So, too, there is still lacking an 
American political strategy designed 
to profit from any clash of Chinese 
and Soviet interests in that same 
critical zone. Our policy-makers pur- 
port to believe that China is an un- 
deviating satellite of the Soviet Union 
and, in accordance with what a State 
Department spokesman last October 
described as “the doctrine of partial 
responsibility,” would have the Soviet 
Union assume “a good measure of . . . 
responsibility for Chinese Commu- 
nist conduct . . .” This is a gross— 
and dangerous—oversimplification of 
the problem. The future world posi- 
tion of the United States will be de- 
termined in good measure by the ac- 
curacy of our appreciation of the 
complex forces at work with- 
in and between the two leading Com- 
munist powers—and what use we 
make of the opportunities offered 
thereby. It is high time to discard 
the notion that China and the Soviet 
Union are identical Communist twins. 
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Our Crazy Quilt State Taxes 


by WILLIAM L. FORTUNE 


HE FIRST major attempt to over- 

haul our federal tax structure 
since its inception almost a half cen- 
tury ago was launched last November 
with the opening of public hearings 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Representative Wilbur D. Mills, 
Arkansas Democrat. The five weeks 
of panel discussions that followed, 
testimony covering every aspect of 
federal taxation, delivered by tax ex- 
perts, economists, and finance spe- 
cialists representing a broad rainbow 
of interests and viewpoints in the na- 
tion, produced 2,400 pages of valu- 
able information and advice. And 
this is only the beginning of the huge 
task the House Committee has 
assumed. 

After traveling 6,000 miles and in- 
terviewing governors, tax experts, 
and the man-on-the-street in the in- 
dustrial bread basket of mid-America 
and along the eastern seaboard and 
southern United States, I can only 
regret that there is no comparable 
central body to which the American 
people can turn to make sense out 
of their crazy quilt state tax struc- 
tures. State taxes may be less burden- 
some than the federal impost, taking 
roughly 10 per cent of the national 
income as compared to 22 per cent 
for the national government, but if 





WILLIAM L. FORTUNE, former Indiana 
state treasurer, who lives in Zionsville, 
Indiana, recently completed an intensive 
first-hand investigation of state finances. 
To study the program at close range he 
packed his family and seventeen pieces 
of luggage into a station wagon for a 
6,000-mile tour of the important state 
capitals. He talked to governors, their 
staffs, tax officials, economists, and 
the one on whom the final burden rests 
—the man on the street. 





I heard the people correctly, it is 
the state and local levies which are 
meeting the greatest resistance. There 
are reasons behind this resistance, but 
no one should mistake the importance 
of our state and local tax resources. 
They are, for example, practically the 
sole support of the educational sys- 
tem in the United States. 

As governor after governor asked 
his state legislature for increased tax- 
es in the past year largely just to 
maintain a position of solvency, we 
were told by the editors of Fortune 
magazine that this may be only a 
harbinger of things to come, that the 
gap between the states’ income and 
outgo by 1970 would be a whopping 
$8 billion, even allowing for the nor- 
mal increased receipts accruing from 
national growth at present rates of 
taxation. 

Why was 1959 suddenly the year 
for the states to run out of money? 
Actually, most states had been run- 
ning deficits regularly since the end 
of World War II, but the surpluses 
built up during the war years had 
carried them through despite the fact 
that since 1947 the purchasing power 
of the dollar had fallen 20 per cent 
and population was up 21 per cent. 
In the meantime, too, most states 
had committed themselves either to 
new programs or higher levels of 
support for existing programs and 
thus had permanently raised their 
“fixed charges.” 

Michigan was in the worst trouble 
of all, but not because she was a “wel- 
fare state,” a popular misconception 
fostered by the nation’s press. If she 
were, she wouldn’t rank 34th among 
the states in per capita expenditures 
in this field. Michigan's difficulties 
stemmed rather from constitutional 
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limitations which nearly prohibited 
action without the slow process of 
constitutional amendment. For in- 
stance, the sales tax was limited to 
three per cent and five-sixths of it 
had to be returned to the local com- 
munities and school districts. 
Although Governor G. Mennen 
Williams proposed an individual and 
corporation net income tax, the legis- 
lature, long dominated by the Repub- 
licans, would have none of it, prefer- 
ring to circumvent the Constitution 
by raising the sales tax one per cent 
and calling it a “use” tax in the hope 
the state’s highest court would sanc- 
tion it as such. The court refused, 
however, and so after ten months of 
bitter struggle between the governor 
and the legislature, Michigan at the 
end of 1959 was in a worse financial 
morass than when the year began. 
By mid-summer Governor Williams 
had given up all hope for his net in- 
come tax. Despite the political sup- 
port he had received in the past from 
the labor unions, he said he would 
approve an increase in the sales tax. 
Labor unions have long fought the 
sales tax because they feel the work- 
ers bear a disproportionate share of 
its burden. On the other hand, the 
governor's principal legal adviser, Al- 
fred Fitt, pointed out that the un- 
ions had not been able to sell this to 
their membership. Evidently it is less 
painful to pay in dribbles through- 
out the year, even though it may total 
more, than in one lump sum. Final- 
ly, after the state’s supreme court had 
declared the raise in the sales tax un- 
constitutional, Williams announced 
he would accept any of 26 possible 
solutions to Michigan's tax problem. 


At year’s end the legislature en- 
acted a stop-gap proposal which in- 
creased the corporation franchise tax, 
raised the price of liquor sold in state- 
owned stores and the tax on cig- 
arettes, other tobacco products, and 
beer, and added a new tax on tele- 
phone and telegraph services. Recog- 
nizing it for the palliative it was, the 
legislature made the bill effective for 
only 18 months, and immediately set 
out to place before the electorate in 
November 1960 proposals for more 
basic solutions, including a referen- 
dum on the net income tax and the 
removal of constitutional limitations 
on the sales tax. 
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Whereas Michigan’s Williams used 
a rifle with his net income tax pro- 
posal and then switched to a shotgun, 
Governor Michael DiSalle of Ohio 
used a shotgun from the beginning to 
get the $200 million he said he need- 
ed to bring Ohio's public welfare 
and health programs up to date. He 
proposed no new taxes but general 
across-the-board increases in prac- 
tically all the state's principal taxes— 
sales, cigarette, gasoline, and corpora- 
tion franchise—plus an increase in 
the prices of liquor sold at state- 
owned liquor stores. By mid-year Di- 
Salle had gotten practically all of his 
tax program through the legislature. 
Immediately thereafter, sensing the 
public reaction I had heard ev- 
erywhere to the effect “that guy wants 
to tax everything” (even though there 
had been no new or increased taxes 
in Ohio in fifteen years), the gover- 
nor set out on a speaking tour of the 
state to recapture his shaken prestige. 

In Pennsylvania, Governor David 
Lawrence was hamstrung by the 
state’s constitution, which prohibits 
any net income tax not levied at a 
uniform rate on all citizens. This had 
effectively kept the net income tax 
from being applied to individuals, 
but corporations had been made sub- 
ject to it by paying a flat rate. Faced 
with a $177 million deficit, Law- 
rence’s only recourse was to an in- 
crease in the existing sales tax rate 
and a widening of the tax base to in- 
clude virtually all sales except those 
of food and clothing. An _ eight- 
months political tug-of-war ensued, 
not over the necessity of the tax in- 
crease but to avoid the political 
blame for its enactment. The experi- 
ence of former governor George M. 
Leader, who raised the sales tax from 
one per cent to three per cent and 
then ran for the United States Sen- 
ate in 1958 only to be defeated while 
all other Democrats were winning 
(including Governor Lawrence), was 
a lesson not lost on the state's 
politicians. 

There were other lessons to be 
learned in Pennsylvania, particularly 
the public’s lack of concern over the 
ultimate solution to the problem. I 
had noted this in Michigan, a state 
as close to financial bankruptcy as it 
has been my experience to witness. 
Many of us have vague recollections 
of the depression days of the Thirties 
when teachers went unpaid with the 
collapse of property tax collections, 


but then everyone was worried 
about the situation. Today there is no 
such atmosphere of crisis. In Lansing, 
the Michigan capital, legislators were 
joking about it as we rode with them 
in the state house elevator. State em- 
ployees told us how painless were the 
“payless days” as merchants, banks, 
and the state employes’ credit union 
extended credit to them—without in- 
terest. These states were like islands 
in a sea of surrounding prosperity, 
and their confidence was complete 
that somehow things would work out, 
even though their state constitutions 
prohibited borrowing funds to weath- 
er the crisis. 

But public officials must take their 
share of the blame for the public's dis- 
interest. Although numerous studies 
had been made under both private 
and public sponsorship, governors 
taking office in January were forced 
to present their explosive tax pro- 
grams in a vacuum because their 
predecessors or they themselves as 
candidates for office had not debated 
the real issues or had lulled the pub- 
lic into complacency with campaign 
promises of “no new taxes.” It was 
no wonder that whenever we asked a 
private citizen what he thought of 
his governor and his tax program, 
the answer revealed a seething inner 


resentment. 


“Take him back with you to In- 
diana—he's gotten too big for his 
britches,” were some of the printable 
words a gasoline station owner out- 
side Springfield, Massachusetts, used 
regarding Governor Foster Furcolo 
after he had proposed a new three per 
cent sales tax. “We're the heaviest 
taxed state in the country and Fur- 
colo would have t» think of still one 
more tax,” he sa he revealed 
not only his own .,norance of state 
tax matters but also Furcolo’s failure 
to make his purposes clear. What 
Furcolo had proposed was that two- 
thirds of the new tax would be used 
to reduce the most burdensome local 
property tax in the nation ($121.67 
per capita as compared to a national 
average of $75.46). 

A house painter we talked to, who 
complained bitterly because he was 
paying $485 in property taxes on his 
four-room house, couldn't believe it 
when we told him that the total tax 
bill of a citizen of Massachusetts, 
when measured as a percentage of his 
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average income, would be about the 
same as that of a citizen of any other 
state. If he lived in Mississippi, he 
would have very little to pay in the 
kind of visible, tangible property tax 
that makes people highly tax con- 
scious, but through sales and excise 
taxes (70 per cent of Mississippi's re- 
ceipts), his state would rank second 
in the nation in the cost of state and 
local government as a percentage of 
the average income, which in turn was 
the lowest in the country ($958). We 
could also have pointed out that it is 
thes most backward, underdeveloped 
countries in the world, typically those 
of South America and Asia, that rely 
most heavily on the hidden nature 
of a sales tax. And it is only the most 
highly developed, literate, and polit- 
ically responsible peoples of the 
world who place their main reliance 
on the self-assessment nature of an 
income tax. 

his is not said to justify the high 
property taxes of Massachusetts or of 
any other state. In my opinion the 
property tax is the most inequitable 
and antiquated tax base of all and 
makes about as much sense as it used 
to for the French to tax the number 
of windows in a home. The inequi- 
ties are built into any system of tax- 
ation that must rely on unscientific, 
haphazard guesswork of frequently 
poorly trained and poorly paid in- 
dividual assessors. 

Although the rule for assessment in 
Indiana is one-third of fair cash value, 
assessed valuations on personal prop- 
erty range from five per cent to 105 
per cent and “more and more are they 
the expressions of personal feelings 


of both assessors and taxpayers,” ac- : 


cording to Kenneth Lemons, who has 
assumed the responsibility for writ- 
ing the first personal property tax 
assessment manual for the Indiana 
State Board of Tax Commissioners. 
The last such attempt was made in re- 
gard to real estate assessment in 1949, 
but today there are $100,000 homes in 
the Indianapolis area that are as- 
sessed for less than $10,000 despite the 
one-third rule, and recently it was 
found that there were 1,400 homes in 
a single township that were not even 
on the assessment rolls. 

The 1959 Indiana state legislature 
sought to correct these inequities 
when it called for a general state-wide 
reassessment in 1962, but what the 
legislators failed to realize was that 
the inequities will always outrun the 
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best of intentions and refinements 
and that, today, property ownership 
is no longer a criterion of wealth or 
ability to support the functions of 
government. Often the wealthiest peo- 
ple have retired to the ease of apart- 
ment life and pay relatively little in 
property taxes, whereas home owner- 
ship and high property taxes are the 
only choice for the young family 
of modest income with school-age 
children. 

Anyway, Governor Furcolo's ef- 
forts to ease the property tax burden 
in Massachusetts met with ignomin- 
ious defeat as only two Democratic 
state senators voted for his program. 
It would appear from the experiences 
particularly of Michigan and Massa- 
chusetts that where entirely new 
kinds of taxes were proposed (the net 
income in the former and the sales 
tax in the latter) the public’s anti- 
pathy toward taxes in general is too 
great to allow even for reasonable and 
well-founded substitutions for pres- 
ent systems. After all, no state has 
adopted the net income tax in more 
than 20 years, and most of our state 
tax systems today are depression-born 
measures. On the other hand, their 
failures in this respect might be at- 
tributed to the political forces unique 
to these states. Governor Williams 
was trying to get a net income tax 
through a Republican-dominated leg- 
islature long opposed to such a tax 
on principle (a General Motors exec- 
utive told me in all seriousness that 
he was for the sales tax because “the 
poor pay too little and the wealthy 
are paying 91 per cent”), and Gover- 
nor Furcolo was asking a Democratic- 
controlled legislature to forget its 
traditional opposition to a sales tax. 





But equally important and even 
more far-reaching was the feeling I 
had, in talking to anyone on the 
street about state taxes, that it was 
not the proposed increase that was 
the source of irritation but rather 
that it was a final straw added to an 
already back-breaking load. Few un- 
derstood how the load was divided 
among federal, state, or local taxes. 
To most it was all a confused con- 
glomeration. And it served no good 
purpose to try to explain, for in- 
stance, that the state of Ohio needed 
more for public welfare than did 
Indiana because Ohio bore 50 per 


cent of these costs whereas Indiana’s 
share was only 20 per cent, with the 
federal government contributing the 
greatest part. Unfortunately there was 
no common yardstick I could pro- 
vide for each to measure his state's 
tax burden and performance in rela- 
tion to another state in ready, mean- 
ingful terms. 

I was beginning to understand 
what President Eisenhower meant 
when he said any further tax increase 
might “run the risk of civil dis- 
obedience.” It was also clear why, 
despite his own warnings against the 
flagrant use of the borrowing power 
of the state “because they inflate the 
cost of capital projects 50 per cent,” 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York this year asked the legislature 
for $277 millions in tax increases and 
the use of $147 million in borrowed 
funds. The state’s chief economist, 
William Sharkey, explained to me 
that the tax increases were “all the 
governor thought he could ask for 
at the present time.” 

As long as a state’s credit was good, 
it could make up for budgetary de- 
ficiencies with borrowing. This ap- 
proach was characteristic of the east- 
ern seaboard states I visited, in con- 
trast to their Midwestern neighbors 
who were constitutionally prohibited 
from borrowing except in the most 
limited fashion. As a result, New 
York ranked second among all the 
states in per capita state and local 
debt, Massachusetts fifth, and Con- 
necticut sixth. Massachusetts had even 
gone to the extreme of using bond 
money for the purchase of typewriters. 

One of the most outstanding gov- 
ernors in Connecticut's history, Abra- 
ham A. Ribicoff, while honoring his 
1958 campaign pledge of no new tax- 
es, asked for and received from the 
legislature authority for the issuance 
of $402 million in bonds for highway 
construction and capital improve- 
ments in state institutions. Ribicoff 
apparently disagreed with the eco- 
nomic philosophy of Governor Rocke- 
feller when he noted that the cost of 
the highway construction would not 
be so great as it seemed because the 
state would get back all but $148 
million from the federal government 
and by using borrowed funds they. 
would be able to build a highway 
system on a “pay-as-we-grow” basis 
that otherwise “would have to wait 
more years (fifteen) than we can af- 
ford on a ‘pay-as-you-go’ basis.” 
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Governor Ribicoff’s most remark- 
able accomplishment during the 1959 
legislature was the abolition of coun- 
ty government. The functions of vir- 
tually all county officials were ab- 
sorbed by the state and the county 
sheriff was reduced to a mere process 
server. At the same time, one hun- 
dred sixty state agencies and bureaus 
were consolidated into sixty-eight. 
Substantial savings to the taxpayer 
were certain to flow from these ac- 
tions, as they have in North Carolina 
where State Treasurer Edwin Gill 
told me the state supports, adminis- 
ters, and maintains the entire high- 
way and local educational system. 
Local units of government may sup- 
plement state expenditures through 
the property tax, but the net result of 
the system is that the statewide aver- 
age local property tax is a low $1.09 
per $100 of valuation. 

Gill also takes pride in the fact 
that North Carolina is not afflicted 
with the worst disease of state gov- 
ernment finances, that of “dedicat- 
ing” certain tax collections to specific 
expenditures, a practice which has 
been carried to such an extreme in 
Michigan as to make its financial 
problem almost insoluble. All rev- 
enues in North Carolina go into the 
general fund and thus can be spent 
for the most needed projects without 
being siphoned off into “dedicated” 
but less imperative fields. 

No state is financially bankrupt in 
the ordinary sense of business us- 
age—where the creditors take over a 
defunct organization. Its tax collec- 
tions may not be adequate for its 
needs, in which case the state will 
either resort to increased borrowing 
or balance the budget within current 
income, as the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture was forced to do this year with 
the failure of the sales tax proposal. 
The net result may be no more ob 
vious than a little noticed change in 
the position of that state relative to 
other states. 


With professors at Michigan's state 
universities seeking more stable em- 
ployment elsewhere, Michigan, for in- 
stance, may well lose its number one 

ition in the nation for support of 
institutions of higher learning. Massa- 
chusetts, with no additional income, 
will have a difficult time getting out 
from its cellar position in this respect. 
But there is no question that Con- 
necticut will hold its top rating 
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for expenditures in public high- 
ways with the recent huge bond 
authorization. 

The vagaries of statistics are clear- 
ly illustrated in the case of Delaware. 
Recently the Bureau of the Census 
reported that Delaware had the high- 
est per capita state tax in the nation 
($149.94). However, if you knew that 
the state of Delaware, like North 
Carolina, supported many of the func- 
tions of local government, you could 
find elsewhere in the report that 
when state taxes were combined with 
local taxes and measured as a per- 
centage of personal income, Dela- 
ware ranked last among the states, 
taking only about five per cent of the 
average individual's income in taxes, 
whereas North Dakota was first with 
twelve per cent. But that is not the 
whole story. To find it, you would 
have to look up Delaware's bonded 
indebtedness, and if you did, you 
would learn that the reason taxes in 
that state were so low was that Dela- 
ware financed so much of its school 
and highway costs with borrowed 
money, and on this basis it placed 
first among the states. 

All this shows how difficult it is 
for the average citizen to make any 
intelligible sense out of his state's 
tax structure or to gain information 
on which to make judgments on the 
performance of his political leaders. 
I would ask a state official how much 
his state contributed to the support 
of local schools, and then wait while 
the official thumbed through many 
reports, called in his assistants for 
help, or laboriously sought the an- 
swer in the state’s statutes. Nor is a 
state’s financial health necessarily re- 
flected in the condition of its general 
fund, because a general fund deficit 
might well be covered with a surplus 
in other funds (even though those 
funds are earmarked for a specific 
purpose), or receipts from bond sales 
might be included in the general 
fund and thus defy any determina- 
tion whether that state was living 
within its means or not. 

There is no question that the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
will perform a tremendously worth- 





while service if it can rewrite our 
federal income tax laws to bring them 
within the grasp of the average citi- 
zen’s understanding. But who is to 
steer the ship through the rocky 
shoals of state finances? The federal 
government may take more of our 
money, but most of it is going into 
military or defense-related projects 
while state and local governments 
bear the major burden of the cost of 
civilian functions, including public 
schools, public health facilities, and 
highways. Under our federal system, 
each state is a power unto itself, a 
little suzerainty, and can create any 
tax structure it pleases, as long as it 
does not encroach on_ interstate 
commerce. 


Fortune’s solution to the problem 
is for each state to adopt a “balanced” 
tax structure. It is that magazine's 
contention that unless every state fol- 
lows the lead of the twenty that now 
have a combination of sales and net 
income taxes, it will be impossible 
to bridge the $8 billion budgetary 
deficit expected in the next ten years. 
The difficulties of doing so, bearing 
the experiences of Michigan and Mas- 
sachusetts in mind, would appear to 
be almost insurmountable in the 
light of the political and psychologi- 
cal barriers. 

Yet there are two rays of hope. The 
first is that Congress will close the 
gaping loopholes in our federal in- 
come tax laws, which would permit 
a 40 per cent reduction in income 
tax rates. If nothing more, this would 
have the effect of making our state 
and local taxes more palatable. Let 
no politician or tax expert mistake 
it: taxes are as psychological in ef- 
fect as they are financial in origin. 
If they are not understood or fall too 
heavily on some and too lightly on 
others, it is instinctive to condemn 
the whole structure. Therein lies our 
second hope, and it will cost us noth- 
ing: that our leaders will have the 
good sense to devise some simple 
means, such as a state-wide “balance 
sheet,” which can be written on a 
single sheet of paper, to show us—and 
perhaps give us pride in—the value 
we have received for our tax dollar. 
Assuming a reasonably equitable tax 
structure, our worst enemy is not a 
particular tax or its rate, but 
ignorance. 
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Toward A More 


Positive Peace Program 
by BYRON JOHNSON 


ype the paradox of peace. For 

many years it has been popu- 
lar to say: To have peace, prepare 
for war. Certainly in the last decade 
we have prepared for war as never 
before. As a result, we now live in 
awe and fear of weapons of fantas- 
tically destructive power. Our aa- 
tional survival—all human survival— 
is at stake. The United States will 
spend some $45 billion this year “to 
provide for the common defense.” 
Assuming the world population in- 
cludes about 2.5 billion persons, we 
will spend $18 for every man, wom- 
an, and child on the face of the globe 
in preparing for man’s destruction by 
weapons more powerful and swift 
than any ever developed before. The 
rest of the world is spending a similar 
amount. We now have in our arsenal 
weapons which, if used, would pre- 
vent most of us from having any 
posterity who might enjoy the bless- 
ings of that liberty which our gov- 
ernment exists to provide. 

We are building these instruments 
of terror out of fear of Communism. 
There are those who fear that the 
Communists would conquer the world 
if it were not for our military might. 
The tragic truth is that the Commu- 
nists have conquered a_ significant 
portion of the world since World 
War II, notwithstanding our military 
might. For Communism is a kind of 
new “religion” with a fanatic zeal. Its 
conquests have come largely from 
within each nation. Our weapons of 
terror and massive retaliation have 
been powerless to contain it. Indeed, 
our dogged reliance on these weapons 
as a policy of containment may have 
contributed to Communist success. 

As the meaning of “common de- 
fense” has changed, the time has 
come to reexamine the paradox. Does 
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our power, through armaments, 
achieve our peaceful purpose? The 
final effectiveness of power is meas- 
ured by its ability to accomplish the 
purpose sought. 

Our stated national purposes are 
clear and laudable. We want freedom 
and strength at home; we want to 
preserve and extend freedom and 
democracy abroad. We seek to 
strengthen the so-called free or un- 
committed nations in order to contain 
Communism. We seek to build a 
stronger international community 
through international organization. 
Some speak of extending the rule of 
world law. I submit that our tools of 
violent power are unable to achieve 
these purposes. 

Nor have we been saved through 
“pactomania.” The United States 
now has eight security treaties in 
force, including ANZUS, SEATO, 
NATO, and the Rio Pact. We en- 
couraged but did not join the Bag- 
dad Pact. We have bilateral treaties 
with Nationalist China, Japan, South 
Korea, and the Philippines. These 
have not stopped the Communist ad- 
vance. Our military support has of- 
ten increased graft and corruption 
abroad; it has invited and supported 
dictatorships. Some of our bilateral 
agreements have in fact embarrassed 
and led to the downfall of those 
friendly administrations that have 
become partners in them. Our ob- 
session with armaments has crippled 
the remainder of our own budget. We 
have trimmed essential programs at 
home; we have been timid about con- 
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structive programs overseas. Our pow- 
er has been so badly used as to retard, 
if not destroy, our purposes. We do 
not feel secure. 

Yet no one can deny that the ordi- 
nary American, like the common citi- 
zen of every land, sincerely seeks 
peace. How shall he find it? 

There is mounting evidence that 
the Communist offensive now is one 
of economic aid and penetration. Yet 
our own budget for economic aid, 
technical assistance, refugee pro- 
grams, educational exchange, atoms 
for peace, donations of agricultural 
surpluses, and the Development Loan 
Fund, is little more than $1.4 billion. 
While this averages $8 for each Amer- 
ican citizen, it is only 50 cents for 
every man, :woman, and child on 
earth. 

As a nation we do not lack good 
counsel. The Pittsburgh Conference 
of the National Council of Churches 
stated in 1956: “As we look beyond 
the borders of our own country we 
find a world where millions of people 
are hungry or ill fed. No people can 
call itself Christian, if, possessing the 
means of abundance, it fails to exert 
every effort within its power to re- 
lieve want wherever it exists. No peo- 
ple can live in isolated plenty in the 
midst of a needy world and expect 
to avoid the withering of its Chris- 
tian spirit. As stewards of abundance, 
owing all to God, we must with sim- 
ple justice and brotherhood share 
with those in need.” 

The Council said we “must choose 
to wage peace and to do all in our 
power to prevent war . . . National 
armament can never bring any per- 
manent peace. It can do no more than 
buy time in which to wage peace. . .” 


Adlai Stevenson has suggested that 
we must “confront as constructively 
as we can the vast revolution sweep- 
ing our planet.” He notes that a por- 
tion of the human race in pre-indus- 
trial economies has little means of ex- 
panding to meet the rising flood of 
population; and time to modernize, 
he says, is as much a condition of sur- 
vival as is avoiding war. 

With growing populations the poor 
get poorer. Stevenson suggests “we 
must address ourselves to this prob- 
lem with the same urgency as our 
national defense . . . A sustained long- 
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term effort to draw the underdevel- 
oped peoples through the portals of 
modernization to give them an al- 
ternative to the Communist method 
of forced development must be the 
central objective in any Western poli- 
cy toward the uncommitted third of 
the world.” 

George Kennan has offered sober 
counsel that “our policies must take 
into account the interests of the peo- 
ple under Communist rule as well as 
those of their governments . . . not 
even the greatest conviction of 
righteousness in our purposes ab- 
solves us from the obligation of a 
decency in method. If we allow our- 
selves to copy our adversary’s meth- 
ods as a means of combating him we 
may have lost the battle before we 
start. For this is, after all, what is 
most essentially at stake.” 


These and many other voices in re- 
cent months call for a reexamination 
of our policies. Clearly we need an 
affirmative peace program. The nega- 
tive program will not do. The time 
we are buying is running out, as Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley has warned, “with 
the speed of a Sputnik.” Recognition 
of this fact may account for the thaw 
now taking place in both East and 
West. 


In its place we need a positive 
peace program. This must rest on 
four foundations: 


One. Its legal foundation must be 
sound. It must build toward a rule 
of world law through an expanded or 
otherwise revised United Nations 
framework. Organizing for world law 
would not be a denial of our sov- 
ereignty, but an exercise of it. As 
sovereign citizens, we can exercise 
our sovereignty over interstate af- 
fairs only by operating our federal 
government. By the same logic, the 
only way we can make effective our 
sovereign will to create a peaceful 
pattern of international relations is 
to pool with the human race that part 
of our sovereignty involving world 
affairs. Until that can be accom- 
plished, we must continue to operate 
through the United Nations as it is 
now—a league of states—each of 
which asserts sovereign power over 
international affairs. 


We must recognize that the world 
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family cannot banish its prodigal sons 
forever from the household. Member- 
ship in the United Nations must be 
truly universal. Every nation should 
be welcomed, even the dictatorships 
and Communist states. There are dif- 
ficulties in this course of action, but 
there are greater difficulties in refus- 
ing to accept it. 

It is common for American spokes- 
men to speak of our need to strength- 
en the United Nations. Yet in our 
haste, as well as in our anti-Com- 
munism, we frequently pursue a 
series of bilateral or other arrange- 
ments outside the United Nations. 
We would create a stronger position 
for ourselves if we would urge United 
Nations consideration of threats to 
the peace early, not after foreign min- 
isters’ conferences have become evi- 
dent failures. By strengthening the 
United Nations, we draw each na- 
tion more closely into the family of 
nations. Great as are the difficulties 
and risks of working through the 
United Nations, even greater are the 
rewards. The success of our own 
United States is a witness to an 
earlier triumph of hope and faith 
over fear and doubt. 

Many United Nations activities 
operate now without full participa- 
tion by Communist nations, but the 
door remains open. The prodigal may 
return when he chooses to do so. If 
our ultimate object is truly world 
peace, how much better this is than 
to create an exclusive club or fra- 
ternity outside the United Nations. 

It will be said that such a course 
is too risky, or too expensive. I sub- 
mit that nuclear war between the ma- 
jor powers would be an infinitely 
greater risk and can be indulged in 
only at infinitely greater cost. The 
time to act was yesterday. Creative 
opportunities have already been 
missed many times in recent years. 
How much longer constructive op- 
tions will remain available can only 
be conjectured. The safest and most 
prudent time to move forward in a 
constructive program for peace is 
right now—today. Tomorrow may be 
too late. 

Our common defense can be in- 
sured only by waging peace, because 
there will be no military victories in 
this nuclear age. Therefore, our in- 
vestment in developing a peaceful 
world through law expresses, in fact, 
our first concern for the common 
defense. 


Two. The psychological founda- 
tion of a positive peace program must 
be sound. We must build our policy 
on faith rather than on fear. We must 
cooperate with other nations to help 
them achieve their best interests, be- 
cause this will also be our own best 
long-run interest. If we help others 
for purely short-run selfish reasons, 
our purposes will be defeated. The 
difficulties that will exist along this 
course must be met with patience and 
calmness. If we would be true to our 
own heritage, then we must give evi- 
dence of our confidence that among 
peoples as among persons, a generous 
and self-giving love will conquer 
hatred; that unselfish friendship will 
conquer enmity. Only as we develop 
maturity of understanding, ‘under 
wise leadership, can we hold steadily 
to such a course of action, confident 
that it is right, and will win in the 
end. 

No one familiar with Communism 
or Communists is entitled naively to 
believe that peace in our generation 
means total absence of tension be- 
tween the Communist and non-Com- 
munist worlds. In our generation we 
can only hope that the balance of 
terror will cause both contestants to 
prefer co-existence to co-extinction. 

We must seek to compete within a 
framework of law and of order. Hope- 
fully, that competition will one day 
be no more violent than today’s com- 
petition between Republicans and 
Democrats, or perhaps between Cath- 
olics and Protestants. The conse 
quences to the human race of the al- 
ternative choices are so devastatingly 
final that we must come to a civilized 
accord—even though it be no more 
than an agreement to disagree. We 
must contend for loyalties in a man- 
ner which preserves our capacity to 
go on contending. 


The history of the human race did 
not begin with capitalism, nor will 
it end with Communism. We must 
develop a sense of history and an 
historical perspective adequate to the 
challenges of these times. The church 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob has 
been with us twice as long as the 
Church of Christ. And the Church of 
Christ has been with us 1,900 years, 
through every kind of political, eco 
nomic, and social system. Knowledge 
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and appreciation of this history are 
healthy antidotes to the temptation 
to equate virtue, morality, progress, 
truth, and beauty with Twentieth 
Century American capitalism. The 
short view is a snare, tempting us to 
surrender life, or destroy the race, for 
what are, in historic terms, only 
transient institutions. 

The continued existence of man- 
kind on earth is a value far greater 
than a transient devotion of a given 
generation or nation to its own 
political or economic system. Institu- 
tions, like law, are made for man, 
not man for the law. We must never 
hold any institution or system on a 
scale higher than human life itself. 
We have properly criticized fascists 
and communists alike for this very 
error. It would be supreme tragedy 
if we should now embrace the view 
that the genocide of nuclear war was 
preferable to having part of the race 
living under institutions we do not 
fully understand or accept. The long 
view of history assures us that others 
will change their institutions even as 
we have changed our own. A con- 
structive and peaceful foreign policy 
must maintain the long view of 
history. 


Three. The economic foundations 
of peace must be sound. The United 
States should offer to join the other 
nations of the world in an all-out 
assault on man’s ancient enemies— 
hunger, misery, illiteracy, disease, 
and poverty. A small portion of what 
we now spend annually through our 
military budget would be sufficient 
as our contribution to that end. This 
generation has it within its power 
to attack these enemies successfully. 
The accomplishments of the World 
Health Organization, in wiping out 
typhus in large areas, illustrate how 
a small amount can go a long way. 

Extension of those constructive 
programs already in operation would 
be sufficient, but they must be made 
adequate in amount, continuing in 
time, and multilatetal in operation. 
A few hundred million dollars a year 
is not enough. We must offer to un- 
derwrite our portion of this pro- 
gram over an extended period of 
years. We must be willing to cooper- 
ate with all nations who will join 
the attack. The suggestion by Repre- 
sentative Leonard G. Wolf, Iowa 
Democrat, that our surplus food be 
shared in a Food for Peace plan un- 
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derwritten for ten years and operated 
under the United Nations, is the 
right approach. The proposal to put 
the Development Loan Fund on a 
five-year basis is also the sort of 
tangible demonstration that would 
transfer our fine words into construc- 
tive deeds. 

Our own commercial trade policies 
for imports and exports should ad- 
here to a pattern which expands free- 
dom for both producers and consum- 
ers to trade profitably across national 
boundaries. It is hardly likely that 
this Administration will in its clos- 
ing days set forth such imaginative 
and constructive goals. The President, 
in his seventh (1959) State of the Un- 
ion message, proposed a national 
commission to set forth our national 
goals. How much better had he 
forthrightly announced as our goal 
worldwide cooperation in abolishing 
poverty in this generation. The Unit- 
ed States cannot do this alone, but 
it could make a significant contribu- 
tion and set a compelling example. 

Suppose that our reliance on ter- 
ror were replaced by a growing reli- 
ance on world law; and suppose that 
the self-interest of each nation were 
being expressed through all join- 
ing hands in an increasingly interde- 
pendent world? Under such circum- 
stances we might reduce our military 
budget until it was no more than we 
would be spending constructively to 
advance human welfare around the 
world. Whatever the reduction, 
whether $10 billion or $30 billion, 
as it might become, I suggest it be 
divided three ways—the first portion 
to underwrite a world-wide assault 
on poverty, with emphasis on the un- 
committed nations. We may be sure 
that, if we do not launch this attack, 
it will be launched within the next 
decade by the Soviet Union and the 
Communist bloc. In that event, we 
will have missed our last chance in 
this century to influence world his- 
tory constructively. 

Another portion of the saving 
should be applied to the unfinished 





business at home—adequate schools 
and colleges, adequate transportation 
systems, adequate correctional, char- 
itable, and health institutions, ade- 
quate park and recreational facili- 
ties. We should provide our own with 
more of the blessings our technology 
makes possible. 


The remaining portion should be 
used for debt reduction and tax re- 
form. By reducing taxes, we would 
return to the people a greater meas- 
ure of sovereignty over their own 
consumption patterns. 





Our present policy of military as- 
sistance weakens a poor nation’s 
economy. The cost of maintaining 
men and materiel of modern war di- 
verts precious resources in poor coun- 
tries to wasteful purposes. These re- 
sources might better be employed 
in building the educational plant, 
the highways and harbors, the water 
works and power plants, vitally need- 
ed in many such countries. Even 
worse, military assistance tends to 
promote to power those who 
the means of violence. Thus, in the 
name of anti-Communism, we appear 
to prove basic Marxist allegations 
that the capitalist state is the sole 
possessor of the instruments of vio- 
lence for oppressing the masses. Our 
bolstering of colonialism and our 
support of corrupt candidates in the 
name of anti-Communism creates the 
very revolutionary situations Lenin 
urged his followers to seek. Simple 
prudence, if not genius or wisdom, 
should cause us to read more care- 
fully the works of our adversary, and 
to understand that his behavior is 
designed to tempt us into paths 
which serve his purposes, not ours. 


Four. The philosophical base of a 
positive peace program must be 
sound. Peace will not break out like 
the dawn over the eastern horizon. 
Rather, it is an edifice that must 
patiently be built brick by brick and 
stone by stone. Peace will be built 
by the gradual realization in the 
minds of men that they can live with 
each other, and accomplish their valid 
objectives without war or violence. 
This requires that understanding be 
developed among the peoples of the 
earth. Such understanding can be 
built only by constructively increasing 
contacts among all people. 
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This requires us to remove one 
by one the barriers to such contacts. 
Patiently, we must remove the pres- 
ent sources of tension, fear, and 
hatred between peoples. Sometimes 
we cannot remove tension, but here 
one can lessen its chances of erupt- 
ing in violence. The United States 
should patiently pursue not merely 
an end to’bomb testing, but an end 
to the arms race itself. It is our obli- 
gation to place threats to the peace 
before the United Nations. We 
should seek a universal reduction in 
arms budgets in order that every na- 
tion may be freer to pursue the works 
of peace. These things should be re- 
corded not merely in occasional, 
pious speeches, but more fundamen- 
tally in government budget docu- 
ments and appropriations acts, as 
well as in international conferences. 

We must never so demean our op- 
ponents as to assume they lack a com- 
mon humanity. When we do, we dem- 
onstrate our own lack of the virtue 
of humility and suffer spiritual arro- 
gance. Perhaps the most important 
consequence of the increasing visiting 
now going on between East and West 
is the rediscovery that people are 
essentially the same everywhere. 

Unhappily, we are tempted by our 
rich material blessings and our tech- 
nical accomplishments to develop a 
cultural and intellectual arrogance 
that is a stumbling block to our suc- 
cess in dealing with others. It has 
been given to us to conquer the secret 
of the invisible atom; it has been giv- 
en to us to launch scientific instru- 
ments in outer space. It has been 
given to us to live at once in a tech- 
nological, a scientific, an economic, 
a social, and a political revolution. 

We are told in the book of Genesis 
that Adam and Eve were driven from 
the Garden of Eden because they had 
eaten of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. Surely this generation 
has eaten of such a tree in its atomic 
discoveries. 


Man today faces an unprecedented 
choice. Placing his faith in atomic 
weaponry, he can precipitate the total 
destruction of every living thing. Or, 
placing his faith in constructive and 
positive programs, he can bring 
peace, prosperity, and undreamed-of 
opportunity to every human being on 
this earth. Has he the patience, the 
courage, and the wisdom to make the 
right choice? 


March, 1960 
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H® was a meek man; there was 

no arrogance in him and he 
disliked calling attention to him- 
self. When he spoke, he spoke 
softly—and he believed with a 
sure conviction that he spoke the 
will of his Father in heaven. He 
really had only one theme—but 
people misunderstood him. For in 
a violent age, the theme of peace 
if repeated enough makes a man 
suspect. 

A man who says things like 
“turn the other cheek” and does 
so himself disturbs his fellow-man. 

A man who believes we should 
love our enemies is asking too 
much of any generation. 

Such a man was dangerous. The 
State can tolerate people of this 
kind only when it feels secure, 
but the State must look to its se- 
curity, and a man like this must 
be made a lesson—lest others 
learn his ways. 

Not only this, he gathered to- 
gether like-minded people. He 
never asked who they were, what 
they believed, where they came 
from. He just said to them: 
“Come, and iet us talk peace.” 

And it came to pass that all 
these things were brought to the 
ear of the State and the great au- 
thorities—and they commanded 
the teacher of peace to come be- 
fore them. They questioned him, 
but finding no malice in the man 
and no basis to judge him guilty 
of any crime, nor harboring 
any evil intent, they bethought 
themselves. 

Yet this man was a danger, and 
an example must be made. So 
they devised a way to entrap him. 
They said to the teacher, give us 
the names of your disciples, of 
those who come to hear you speak 
and those who talk peace with 
you. We have reason to believe 
that they are guilty of treason 
and are a danger to our State's 
majesty. 

But the gentle teacher said: 
“This I cannot do for how can I 
turn over to you the names of 
those who came to me in trust 


The Man Was Dangerous 
by Robert Goldburg 


and confidence, knowing that 
they would be brought before you 
and harassed and made afraid?” 

Then they tried to persuade 
him, and offered him reward if 
he would say “Yea” and threat- 
ened him with punishment if he 
should say “Nay.” But he said: 
“My conscience which is from 
God prevents me from doing such 
a thing as this,” and although the 
punishment frightened him—for 
he was a meek man—he said: “I 
believe with a perfect faith that 
as God is my witness, you are 
committing an injustice, but I 
ask His forgiveness upon you.” 

There were a few who lifted up 
their voices, and some went quiet- 
ly to the place where he was sen- 
tenced. They stood on the outside 
in silent prayer. Then the deed 
was done, sentence was pro- 
nounced, all in accordance with 
the law and all its formalities— 
and they led the teacher away. 

All of these things that I have 
~as happened not in Judea of 

long ago, but on Monday, Decem- 
ber 14, 1959 of the Christian era, 
in the State of New Hampshire 
in the United States of America. 

The teacher, the Reverend Wil- 
lard Uphaus, was taken to the 
common jail for a year of his life. 
He is about seventy years old. 
For the crime of not turning over 
the names of the guests of the 
World Peace Fellowship in Con- 
way, New Hampshire—the State 
exacted the penalty. 

Within a few days those who 
sentenced him attended their 
churches and celebrated with 
proper pomp and ceremony the 
birthday of their Savior, whom 
they call Jesus Christ, the Prince 
of Peace. At least He is beyond 
their reach. He is dead and 
threatens them not. They can sing 
hymns in His name, but woe to 
those in any generation that walk 
in His paths. 

(From a sermon prepared by 
Rabbi Goldburg of the Con- 
gregation Mishkan Israel, New 
Haven.) 
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Death Equals Freedom 


by DANIEL TALBOT 





HAT Is IT like to learn that we 

have cancer? That we will die 
within a year? Does this awful knowl- 
edge provoke acts of terror, beauty, 
courage? Do we discover the unalter- 
able truth that we have taken too 
much for granted in our lives? Do 
we find ourselves, in these petty, nar- 
rowing times, paying more attention 
to boring, meaningless work and en- 
slaving compulsions than to the end- 
less El Dorados of creative energy 
within ourselves that beg to be dis- 
covered and tapped for the good of 
self and society? What does it really 
mean to live? Is life, roughly speak- 
ing, more “natural” (in the brute, 
animal sense) than “spiritual?” And 
if we know that the life of man is 
inherently more spiritual than na- 
tural, why don’t we spring our traps 
and exploit the infinite freedoms of 
an unfettered spirit? 


When these philosophic considera- 
tions show up in a movie we must, 
as a rule, exercise caution, if not 
downright suspicion, in our ap 
praisal, inasmuch as they require the 
tool of closely reasoned words. Yet, 
upon rare occasions there are films, 
like Umberto D, Bicycle Thief, Grand 
Illusion, and Citizen Kane, that 
transcend visual imagery and tell us 
something about life which, to para- 
phrase Stefan Zweig, increases the 
measure of truth in the universe. 


Now, from Japan, comes a film 
which has to do with these very 
things: ZJkuru (literally, in Japanese, 
“to live’ but known in America as 
Doomed or Living) by Akira Kuro- 
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sawa (creator of Rashomon, Drunk- 
en Angel, and The Men Who Tread 
on The Tiger’s Tail, among others). 
This great Japanese film was made in 
1952 but is now being shown for the 
first time in the United States. 


The story concerns an old man 
who, though told by a doctor that he 
has an ulcer, knows intuitively that 
he has stomach cancer. The knowl- 
edge shatters him. He hides it from 
his son and daughter-in-law and his 
associates at the Citizens Section of 
City Hall, of which he is the chief. 
He feigns going to work every morn- 
ing and wanders around the city in 
a state of shock. One night he meets 
a “writer of trashy novels,” tells him 
about the cancer, and, at the writer's 
suggestion, they decide to paint the 
town red. They wander from bar to 
bar, dance hall to dance hall, watch 
a strip act, pick up two prostitutes. 
At the end of this pleasure binge, the 
usual letdown occurs. 


A few weeks later, a young girl who 
works in his office comes to his home 
to get him to sign her resignation. 
He induces her to spend her free 
time with him. They go out for din- 
ner every night, listen to music, and 
walk around. It is not a romance: he 
simply wishes to be in the company of 





DANIEL TALBOT, editor of the newly 
published “Film: An Anthology,” served 
for three years as Eastern story editor 
for Warner Brothers. He recently re 
turned from Spain, where he spent « 
year writing and working on a film. 








a youthful girl. The gossip at his 
home and office is that he is having 
a shameful affair. By now he has 
come to terms with his situation and, 
desiring to spend his remaining 
months in the creation of something 
meaningful, he returns to his office. 
Through patience, perseverance, and 
a sustained hacking away at the dense 
bureaucratic jungle of City Hall, he 
‘Lens a playground for children. 
.nd then he dies. 

It is at his wake that the glory 
of this man and the smallness and 
meanness of those around him are 
revealed, through a series of arresting 
flashbacks. The son and daughter-in- 
law were concerned only with getting 
the old man’s money and considered 
him selfish for spending it on the 
young girl. Of course, he not only 
leaves sufficient money for them to 
buy a new house, but it comes out 
that he had worked for thirty years in 
a stifling job only because he wanted 
to provide a better life for his son, 
whom he adored. As for the play- 
ground, the unctuous City Hall offi- 
cials at the wake each try to claim 
credit in the eyes of the press and 
among themselves. The truth, abetted 
by alcohol and an official who knows 
the inside story, finally emerges. 


The film is constructed on two ma- 
jor pinwheels of flashbacks, with fren- 
zied cutting in each one. They build 
swiftly and consecutively into one 
image: the haunting, wracked, life- 
thirsting face of Watanaki-san (played 
superbly by Takashi Shimura, who 
will be remembered for his role as 
the woodcutter in Rashomon). This 
man’s face is saying: I know I am go- 
ing to die and therefore I feel life— 
pulsating lifel—in everything, every 
second, everywhere! 

The magnificence of this film is in 
its totally unvarnished image of the 
physical sensation of being. Given a 
cancer victim as the core of a story, 
how easily it could have lapsed into 
the sheerest soap opera. But as you 
follow Watanaki-san's nightmare voy- 
age, you feel you are in the presence 
of an indestructible human being. He 
refuses to submit to death, he makes 
a worship of his remaining days on 
earth—indeed it is the very notion 
of death-on-his-doorstep that brings 
him the first full bucket of freedom 
he has ever dipped into. 
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Everything the hero does is inspired 
by the urgencies of life: when told by 
a cancer patient what the painful 
symptoms are, Watanaki-san groans 
maniacally in protest; the clang of an 
alarm clock, which reminds him of 
the passage of time, sends him diving 
under the bed cover in retreat; the 
loss of his hat makes him fly after it 
in a thick crowd; and after being 
mired in a red-taped City Hall, whose 
sole function, it appears, is to keep 
anything from happening anywhere, 
he pursues city officials like a man 
possessed to bring about the play- 
ground project. His life is so en- 
hanced by senses of purpose that the 
irony of his situation is tripled. 

The imagery is as vivid as the idea 
of this film, particularly in the final 
flashback sequence. As the hero’s last 
days at City Hall are reconstructed by 
the officials at the wake, the scene 
shifts frantically between Watanaki- 
san scurrying about the halls and the 
officials laughing and then crying 
out of guilt. The drunker they be- 
come the more avid the hero (in 
flashback) appears. The camera— 
restless as a wild stallion—seems to 
have been taken over by Watanaki- 
san himself. And within this restless- 
ness, there is restraint, immediate 
contrast, and a sense of the divinely 
delicate. 


Beyond this there are sharp 
glimpses of postwar disillusion and 
despair in Japan. Some of the young 
people are portrayed as cynical, in- 
terested only in money and a plod- 
ding security; others go in for kicks 
of various kinds— booze, girls, crowd 
milling—in a state of utter confusion 
and stupor; the petty bureaucrats sit 
at long tables buried under tons of 
documents, sunk forever in the apathy 
of the clerk’s world; and what could 
be more pathetic than a bunch of 
mediocre officials clamoring for a lit- 
tle attention and credit? 


At this writing, the United States 
Customs authorities have delayed the 
importation of the picture on the 
ground that one sequence is obscene. 
It appears, however, that the picture 
will play the circuit, and for this 
we can only be grateful to the efforts 
of Thomas J. Brandon, who is not 
only presenting this truly important 
film, but all the other interesting 
films in the Japanese Festival that 
have run recently at the Little Carne- 
gie in New York City. 


March, 1960 
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Nixon and Responsibility 


Dear Sirs: 

I disagree with Vice President Nixon's 
statement that “any objective observer would 
have to agree that there could be nothing 
more irresponsible than to place before the 
Congress in an election year the complicated 
and potentially explosive issue of labor- 
management relations.” 

I have never considered it “irresponsible” 
to place an issue of grave public importance 
before the elected representatives of the 
people. 

Does Nixon actually believe that the 
prospect of an election year would make 
Con en less responsible to the wishes 
of the voters? Since an election year serves 
to remind Congressmen that their primary 
responsibility is to the voters who elect them, 
I fail to see how an election year would 
make the Congress “i ible.” 

It appears to me that when Vice President 
Nixon discusses responsibility, he does not 
mean responsibility to the electorate. 

ELIZABETH BRYAN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Nixon and Lincoln 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read that Vice-President Nixon will 
open his campaign for the GOP Presidential 
nomination on the 100th Anniversary cele- 
bration of the nomination of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Is this a master-stroke of audacity, or does 
this moral cripple think he is even worthy 
of polishing the boots of Abraham Lincoln? 
I am sure that anyone who has the faintest 
purview of the background of this master of 
McCarthyistic smear, deceit, hyperbole, and 
innuendo would agree that Nixon would 
not make a pimple on the benevolent chin 
of Abraham Lincoln. Poor Abe. He must 
be rotating in his grave like a whirling 
dervish! 

Curt Bartz 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Democrats Lack Ideals 


Dear Sirs: 

I have written the following letter to Paul 
M. Butler, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee: 

“In reply to your recent letter of solicita- 
tion I just want to say what I think of the 
Democratic Party as a eo. I do believe I 
can speak for quite a other Democrats 
with whom I have talked. I have no idea 
of how the millions of people feel. 
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“Several things I find wrong. One is that 
our political parties exist for the parties, not 
for the welfare of people. The party is the 
first consideration. 

“Second, the parties want to win merely 
by throwing mud at the other party. 

“Third, I do not see that the Democratic 
Party now has any high motives or ideals 
to put before the people. It doesn’t stand 
for anything that we can sincerely admire, 
and this at a time in history when the 
world is desperately needing leadership. 

“The Democratic Party is trying to out- 
do the Republican in furthering the warlike 
spirit in huge appropriations for the Army, 
at the very time when thoughtful people 
throughout the world want peace. 

“From now on, as many have remarked to 
me, we can only try to find candidates whose 
thoughts are positive and lofty enough to 
satisfy us, in whatever party they are.” 

Ovaus J. Muriz 
Moose, Wyoming 


Democratic Betrayal 


Dear Sirs: 

The editors of The Progressive must cer- 
tainly realize that the Democratic Party in 
the last Congress betrayed the mandate it 
received from the American people in the 
last election. Lyndon Johnson was the chief 
of the betrayers. What candidate can the 
Democratic Party put up and elect to the 
Presidency who is not tarred with that 
betrayal? 

What assurance do we have that a com- 
bination of Southern Democrats and North- 
ern Republicans will not continue to betray 
the mandate of the American people no 
matter what man is elected President? 

In view of this, does it make much dif- 
ference whether Slippery Dick or Humphrey 
or Kennedy or Symington gets to the White 
House? The essive should be perfectly 
candid regarding this situation and not lead 
its readers to expect too much from the elec- 
tion of any candidate. 

Wituam ©. Zeucn 
Romoland, Calif. 


Distorted Analysis 


Dear Sirs: 

Maurice Goldbloom’s absentee “analysis” 
of Laos in your December issue constitutes 
a highly distorted selection of press comments 
obviously tailored to fit his own preconcep- 
tions. A few observations may serve to il- 
lustrate how fallacious Mr. Goldbloom's facts 
and conclusions really are: 

He continually refers to the terms of the 
1954 Geneva Agreement. Presumably he 
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means the communique which was issued by 
all parties to the conference, except South 
Vietnam and the United States, at the con- 
clusion of the conference. This communique 
was never signed by the remaining parties; 
it merely embodies a series of suggestions; and 
it has no legal status whatsoever. The only 
document emerging from the Geneva Confer- 
ence which carries legal weight is the truce 
agreement signed by representatives of France 
and the Viet Minh Communists who now rule 
North Vietnam. 

Moreover, according to virtually every ob- 
server, including the Canadian and Indian 
members of the International Control Com- 
mission overseeing the truce, North Vietnam 
has continually and ruthlessly violated the 
terms of the truce ent and of the 
communique. The list of North Vietnam's 
violations by now covers several hundred 
pages, much of which has been published by 
the Foreign Office of Great Britain, one of 
the co-chairmen of the 1954 Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

Possibly the Laotian government exagger- 
ated the extent of North Vietnamese involve- 
ment in the actual fighting (or was itself 
misled by some of its field commanders). 
But, if one accepts the premise that Com- 
munist aims in Asia and elsewhere are pre- 
dominantly those of dominion, and if one 
is familiar with recent developments in the 
region, then the inescapable conclusion is 
that the North Vietnamese are actively in- 
volved in what Mr. Goldbloom chooses to 
describe as an “internal affair.” 

Vietnamese Communists are assisting in 
the training and supplying of Laotian guer- 
rillas, many of whom received their initial 
indoctrination in Red China or in North 
Vietnam. North Vietnamese soil is being 
used as a base of military operations to sup- 
port this “revolt.” North Vietnam is provid- 
ing substantial moral and propaganda sup- 
port, including bitter attacks on the Laotian 
government and the United States. 

Most astonishing is Mr. Goldbloom’s asser- 
tion that the West, including the United 
States, has no right to assist Laos in this 
“internal” affair, whereas North Vietnam 
is perfectly justified in becoming involved in 
any way it chooses—perhaps short of actual 
military troops—and that it has a more au- 
thoritative voice to which right-minded 
Americans should respond than that of our 
own government or the present Laotian 
Government. 

The nature of Communist designs in Asia 
today requires the West to come to the aid 
of any duly constituted government whose 
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nation is threatened by Communist expan- 
sion, overt or subversive, provided that the 
government invites the West to do so. 

To argue, as Mr Goldbloom chooses, that 
Laos is too small and too poor to risk fight- 
ing for is the ultimate contradiction of the 
liberal’s philosophy. Is not freedom indivis- 
ible? Or is it only indivisible when the ag 
gressor is from the right wing of the political 
spectrum? This, unfortunately, seems to be 
the creed of many “liberals” today. 

GILBERT JONAS 
New York, N.Y. 


Goldbloom Replies 


Dear Sirs: 

It seems a pity that before challenging 
my article Gilbert Jonas didn’t take the 
trouble to read it carefully. If he had done 
so, he would know that I did not “argue 
. . . that Laos is too small and too r to 
risk fighting for.” I did cite the unimport- 
ance of Laos against those who assert that 
for strategic reasons we must be prepared 
to fight so that “two million Laotians . . . 
do not get a chance to vote for Communists 
in free elections under international super- 
vision.” 

There are, of course, people—I do not 
know whether Mr. Jonas is one of them— 
who believe that all weapons are legitimate 
in the fight against Communism, and that 
we must never allow Communists to come 
to power anywhere, even by the free vote 
of the people concerned. This is an argu- 
able position, but to me it seems a morally 
wrong and politically disastrous one. 

Mr. Jonas is certainly no more astonished 
than I at “Mr. Goldbloom’s assertion that 
the West .. . has no right to assist Laos in 
this ‘internal’ affair, whereas North Vietnam 
is perfectly justified in becoming involved 
in any way it chooses . . .”, etc., since no- 
where in my article is such an assertion, or 
anything resembling it, to be found. I have 
no interest in whitewashing the government 
of North Vietnam, and certainly do not re- 
gard it (or Mr. Jonas) as an “authoritative 
voice to which right-minded Americans 
should respond”! 

As to my sources: of course I have “se- 
lected” from among the available press re- 

t “comments”—since a verbatim 
reproduction of all of them would have 
been impossible even if desirable. But they 
were not distorted, as anyone who chooses to 
run through the complete file of the New 
York Times can see for himself. (To be 
sure, some people might feel I was guilty 
of distortion in not citing any Communist 
or pro-Communist sources; I doubt, how- 
ever, if this is what Mr. Jonas means.) 

By the Geneva agreement, or the agree- 
ment reached at the Geneva Conference, I 
meant primarily the “Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities in Laos” signed be- 
tween the French military which, in the 
words of our State Department, “repre- 
sented the interests of Laos,” and the 
Pathet Lao. Mr. Jonas appears not to have 
heard of this document; if it is too much 
trouble for him to look up its entire text, 
its most important points are readily avail- 
able in the State Department publication 
The Situation in Laos. 

There also he will find two declarations 
made by the government of Laos at the 


time, pledging internal and ad- 
herence to a policy of military non-align- 
ment, and a summary of the final Declara- 
tion—not “communique”—of the Conference, 
taking note of the Laotian declarations and 
pledging all parties to the conference to 
refrain from in in each other's af- 
fairs. The Laotian declarations and the 
Final Declaration represent an acceptance 
and interpretation of the armistice terms on 
the part of the Laotian government. 

Since my article was written, a good deal 
of additional material has become available, 
and a good many events have taken place, 
all apparently without attracting Mr. Jonas’s 
notice. The text of the United Nations re- 
port has become available, pointing up the 
absence of any evidence of North Vietnamese 
participation in the fighting of Laos. 

Secretary-General Hammarskjold has se- 
cured an agreement from the Laotian gov- 
ernment to a policy of internal reconcilia- 
tion. The economic expert he assigned to 
Laos has reported that the American aid 
given that country has been of no benefit 
to its economy. And numerous additional 
newspaper reports have appeared—I partic- 
ularly recommend that Mr. Jonas read the 
series of articles by Jim Lucas in the Scripps- 
Howard papers—which are far more critical 
of the Laotian government and army, and 
of the American operation in Laos, than 
I have been. 

MAuRICE J. GOLDBLOOM 
New York, N.Y. 


Thanks from Little Rock 


Dear Sirs: 

On behalf of the entire Women’s Emer- 
gency Committee, may I express our deep ap- 
preciation for your interest in our work, and 
thank you for the Holiday Greeting to us 
in your January issue. These words will 
cheer us on to renewed courage and effort 
to preserve our public school system not only 
in Little Rock but throughout Arkansas. 

I assure you that the dedication, talents, 
and energies of our women have been an in- 
spiration, and it has been a privilege to be 
their chairman. Any praise or credit bestowed 
on me must be spread among hundreds of 
our group. And so, for all of us, I send you 
our gratitude and every good wish for your 
continued success and for peace for all of 
us in 1960. 

Mrs. Joz R. Brewer 

Chairman 

Women’s Emergency Committee 
For Public Schools 

Little Rock, Ark. 


More Made-Up Quotes 


Dear Sirs: 

“Reverend” Gerald L. K. Smith recently 
sent me a form letter soliciting funds for his 
“Christian Nationalist Crusade,” enclosing 
slips of paper on which the unverifiable 
Manuilsky By ool was reproduced with 
the sketch of a clenched fist. In the text of 
the letter he quoted Khrushchev as 
reve on Americans who opposed his visit 
to their country and saying, “The day will 
come when we will fry these men like little 
devils on a skillet.” 

I wrote to Harrison E. Salisbury, the New 
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York Times expert on the Soviet Union 
about this, and he replied: “Of course Mr. 
K. never said such a thing! It is just those 
little devils making up fresh and lively mis- 
quotes again.” 

A Bostonian wrote me that an article in 
the Reader's Digest reported that children 
working in Soviet candy factories were given 
the death penalty for stealing one single 
piece of candy. This was carefully docu- 
mented from a certain issue and page of 
Pravda. 

Being able to read Russian, she went to the 
Boston Public Library, got that issue of 
Pravda and read it carefully. It contained 
nothing about the children or candy factories. 
She wrote to the Reader’s Digest editors, in- 
forming them of this. They replied with a 
curt note, merely changing the documenta- 
tion to an issue of Pravda which came out 
before the United States recognized the 
USSR and before the Boston Public Library 
started subscribing to Pravda. 

ALICE FRANKLIN 
Seattle, Wash. 


BryANt 


Admires Reichley Article 


Dear Sirs: 

I wish to express my high admiration for 
James Reichley’s “Battle at the Back Door,” 
in your January issue. It is one of the best 
non-technical analyses of a complex political 
and budgetary problem that I have ever read. 
The Progressive is at its best in casting some 
light on unpublicized but highly significant 
issues like that of public debt transactions. 

Rosert H. CLARKE 
Princeton Graduate School 
Princeton, N.J. 


The Banks Ride High 


Dear Sirs: 

The first message that President Eisen- 
hower sent to Congress was the urgent request 
that the interest limit of 4.25 per cent on 
long-term loans be eliminated even though 
a few days earlier in his State of the Union 
message he stated that interest cost is now 
$9.5 billion. 

The headline in the January 3 issue of 
the New York Times reads: Banxs WiLL 
SHow Recorp Earnincs; in the January 6 
issue: Net Soars By 16 Per Cent For Cuase 
BANK; and in the January 7 issue: CHEMICAL 
Bank Raises Net 12 Per Cent. 

Are the banks operating only for their 
own individual interests rather than the 
long-term welfare of our country when, as 
reported in the Times, every major bank has 
reduced its holdings of US. government 
securities? 

Have they sold the lower interest-bearing 
securities already certain they can buy high- 
er interest bearing bonds, wholly indifferent 
to the inflationary effects and fully subscrib- 
ing to the fallacious slogan—What's good 
for the banks is good for the country? 

Nine of the banks reporting: First Na- 
tional City, Chase Manhattan, Manufacturers 
Trust, Morgan Guaranty Trust, Bankers 
Trust, Irving Trust, Hanover, First National 
of Chicago and Mellon National of Pitts- 
burgh held US. government securities at 
the end of 1958 totaling more than $75 
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billion whereas at the close of 1959, the total 
was $5 billion, a decrease of 31.5 per cent. 
All we can hope is that Congress will get 
a tabulation which shows the holdings of 
all banks for the two years and determine 
whether there has been concerted action. It 
may be that our Congress is aware of its 
function to serve the people—all the people! 
WuuiaM P. ENGEL 
Bentonville, Ark. 


News Monopoly Growing 


Dear Sirs: 

The Progressive is like a beacon light to a 
distressed ship at sea, because of your frank 
and liberal discussion on all controversial 
subjects. We are in a rut in this country 
with over 1450 daily newspapers in “one- 
newspaper towns,”"—one man or company 
dictating what the people shall read. And 
the trend toward monopoly control of news 
and public opinion is increasing. 

These newspapers have a tendency to dir- 
tort the news, suppress or “bury” the news 
in back pages, especially during political 
campaigns. They report at length with the 
news “shaded” or disorganized in such a 
way that readers are confused instead of 
enlightened. 

Speaking at a Washington, D.C., meeting 
of the American Psychological Association, 
Dr. Richard P. Barthol, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, pointed out some clear and 
present dangers facing the American peo- 
ple. Perhaps the greatest danger, he said, 
is “the growing trend toward news 
consolidation.” The number of independ- 
ent newspapers is shrinking at an appall- 
ing rate. 

“We can demonstrate in the laboratory and 
in the field,” Dr. Barthol said, “that a single 
point of view presented insistently cam 
and does change beliefs and attitudes.” He 
further stated that the average American 
does not have much chance to form opinions 
“when this country has a one party press.” 

May you continue in a blaze of glory for 
the next fifty years. 

Harry L. Fries 
Walkerton, Ind. 


Schickel an ‘Angry Child’ 


Dear Sirs: 

I am howling angry about a review of 
Norman Mailer’s Advertisements for Myself, 
by Richard Schickel in the December issue. 
If the review had appeared in a college paper, 
I would dismiss it as the growing pains of 
an angry young idiot who might, or might 
not, develop some judgment when or if he 
matures. But The Progressive, as a national 
magazine of fifty years publishing history, has 
a responsibility to the reading public which 
far exceeds the responsibility of a college 
newspaper, particularly in the area of book 
reviewing. If so important a magazine as 
yours cannot get a competent person to re- 
view a book, then you should merely note 
its publication and decline to print a review. 

I would like to make a few suggestions 
for the future: 


In the future, please seek qualified adults 
to review books. Avoid children as reviewers; 


especially avoid angry young children who 


are still thinking with their glands and 
haven't learned to react intelligently to the 
world of reality. 

Urge all of your reviewers to read Gran- 
ville Hicks’ article on book reviewing in the 
December 12, 1959 issue of Saturday Review. 

Urge young Schickel to take a Miltown and 
calmly read Granville Hicks’ review of 
Advertisements for Myself in the November 
7, 1959 Saturday Review. That is an example 
of a ve, adult review. Then Schickel 
should get a job which contributes in some 
positive way to the support of whatever so- 
ciety he chooses to be a part of, get married, 
raise a family, and then after about twenty 
years of such maturing experiences, con- 
sider again offering his services as a reviewer. 

Guy H. RAner, Jr. 
Reseda, Calif. 


Warning Voice 


Dear Sirs: 

In viewing a television program about 
Hitler’s Germany and suddenly realizing how 
far away it seemed to me (though I was an 
infantryman in Europe)—it was almost im- 
possible for my five children (7 to 16) to 
grasp the importance and know the terror 
of what they saw. 

It occurred to me that it was most im- 
portant to keep alive any voice that warned 
sincerely what could ha then and 
there I made my small contribution to The 
Progressive. 1 think my children will need 
it and others like it to help them in the 
future. 

MAuRice TAKSEL 
McKeesport, Pa. 


‘ 


How to Back the Vigil 


Dear Sirs: 

I enjoyed Milton Mayer's clever article 
on the Vigil at Fort Detrick, in the January 
Progressive. 

Unfortunately, Mayer neglected to give 
the address of the Vigil headquarters in 
Frederick, Maryland. For those who feel 
moved to make contributions to the Vigil, 
or to arrange to take part in it, the address 
is: 324 West Patrick St., Frederick, Maryland. 
Telephone MOnument 2-5721. 

As one who recently stood in the Vigil 
line outside the main gates of Fort Detrick, 
I can assure you that the Vigil is a moving 
experience which needs urgently to be con- 
tinued. Its continued witness against germ 
warfare production and stockpiling by our 
army depends on financial contributions and 
the personal effort of anyone and everyone 
who is willing to go to Frederick and stand 
with the others in front of the Fort. 

All the work is done by volunteers who 
must come from among those of us who 
feel some personal a to see that 
the Vigil does not out, especially dur- 
ing the cold winter months and carly spring, 
when few are willing to stand for five hours 
(in shifts) in the cold. 

James B. Oscoop 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

We are heartened that Milton Mayer told 
the brave ones standing at Fort Detrick as 
a protest against chemical, radiological, and 
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bacterial warfare preparations to move over 
and make room for another shareholder. 

There are some millions of us who ought 
to be doing the same thing but we are not 
yet that brave or unselfish. We could, how- 
ever, strengthen the hands of those who are 
by lending our financial support. 

When that is done, start writing letters 
to Congressmen, the President, and any other 
persons who are responsible for promoting 
such a course. The nation which imprints 
In God We Trust on its coins, which cancels 
its postage with Pray For Peace had better 
look out or it will be moaning “Deliver us 
from evil,” the evil of our own creation. 

Rutu H. Poor 
Seattle, Wash. 


Appreciation from Prague 


Dear Sirs: 

As a reader from a distant country (and, 
in the eyes of some, behind the Iron Curtain 
at that), I want to tell how much I enjoy 
your magazine. To an American married to 
a Czech and almost ten years away from 
home, it was a most welcome gift subscrip- 
tion. Unfortunately, not every issue has 
reached me but those that have I have read 
thoroughly. 

1 find The Progressive an excellent guide to 
the important issues which concern serious- 
minded Americans who are—to use a 
Quaker word—concerned about the world 
and its tragic split. Thank you for the sane- 
ness of your articles and for their upright- 
ness. That too seems a rather old-fashioned 
little word these days but the lack of chrom- 
ium plating is what makes your articles ring 
so true. 

I extend best wishes to the magazine and 
its future—its mission is a more peaceful, 
trustful world, telling the truth not only 
about things inside the United States but 
clearing up the many misconceptions which 
still exist about life here “behind the Iron 
Curtain.” 

Your magazine has indeed been a most 
welcome friend for me and for many of our 
acquaintances here who otherwise know little 
of the United States. 

. JEANNE WASHABAUGH NEMCOVA 

Prague, Czechoslovakia 


America's Rotten Boroughs 


Dear Sirs: 

Attention needs to be brought to a prac- 
tice which results in the disenfranchisement 
of millions throughout the United States. 
Most states have apportioned their districts 
so that rural voters have a voice in govern- 
ment out of all proportion to their numbers. 


This discrimination is particularly acute 
in relation to the state legislature. In Cal- 
ifornia, 4,500,000 people in Los Angeles coun- 
ty have the same representation in the state 
senate as do 14,000 le in one of the up- 
state senatorial districts. Michigan elected 
two Democratic US. Senators, a Democratic 
governor, and yet mysteriously gave the state 
legislature over to the opposition party. In- 
deed, Governor G. Mennen Williams has 
been saddled with a Republican legislature 
for a decade now. 


The remedy for such injustice cannot be 
found within the legislature, as this body's 
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strength originates from the very practice 
we seek to reform. Less than one-third of 
the states have done any reapportioning in 
recent years and some have done none for 
more than a half-century. 

In such a situation one naturally looks to 
the courts for justice. In Colegrove v. Green 
(1946) three Illinois voters challenged the 
constitutionality of unequal representation 
in Congressional districts, but the Supreme 
Court dismissed the complaint and said that 
distribution of seats was a state matter. Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter stated that “It is hostile 
to a democratic system to involve the ju- 
diciary in the politics of the people.” But 
Mr. Justice Black, dissenting, held that such 
discrimination is violative of the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th Amendment. 

Recently a group of urban dwellers in 
Minnesota petitioned the district court for 
reapportionment of the state legislature, and 
although the Court dismissed the complaint, 
it accepted jurisdiction and gave notice that 
it would rehear the case if action was not 
taken by the Minnesota legislature. One can- 
not help but hope that the federal courts 
will answer this appeal for reform when it 
is so sorely needed. 

Those of us who cherish the precious 
guarantees of the 14th Amendment will not 
be satisfied until America is rid of her own 
“rotten boroughs” and all men are equal 
under the law. 

WruiaM B. Goutp 
Elberon, N.J. 


Madhouse of the Universe 


Dear Sirs: 

In the January Progressive Daniel Talbot, 
after prophesying that within ten years the 
world may well become one immense insane 
asylum, remarked that “many people believe 
that such is the condition of the race now.” 
Certainly many thoughtful people on this 
side of the Atlantic long ago came to that 
conclusion. But it is no new idea. In the 
comparatively sane Eighteenth Century 
Voltaire was writing: “I greatly fear,” said 
Memnon, “that our little terraqueous globe 
must be the very madhouse of the universe 
which you have honored me by describing.” 

EsME WyYNNE-TYSON 
Sussex, England 


Plight of the Farmer 


Dear Sirs: 

I am a farmer. But I am fortunate enough 
to have other sources of income which sup- 
port my financially dubious endeavors on the 
farm. Also there still remains some residue 
from happier days before the Farm Bureau 
gained such control over the destiny of Amer- 
ican agriculture. Nor is my lack of fortune 
at farming due to the fact that I am a margin- 
al or inefficient farmer. On the contrary, I 
operate a relatively large farm of traditional 
corn belt fertility and amenability to 
mechanization. 

My difficulties stem from the fact that as 
I have been improving my efficiency and 
producing more crop yield per acre and 
operating more acres, my costs have been 
rising as fast as the market price for my 
production has been falling, until the two 
are desperately close to a meeting place. In- 


deed, my pencil tells me that the money 
in my investment is no longer even earning 
50 per cent of the cost of that money on the 
public money market. Also, I haven't made 
any charges or recovered any returns for 
long hours of often grueling labor, and no 
reward for considerable cost-cutting and 
corner-cutting supplied by a reasoned and 
not stodgy management. 

Therefore, the condition of American agri- 
culture has deteriorated to a point where the 
public and its leadership should be appropri- 
ately alarmed. To that end I hope you will 
publish this short synopsis of the plight of 
one farmer whose story will soon be legion. 

Tep Savicu 
Rensselaer, Ind. 


Kennedy Self-Centered 


Dear Sirs: 

I was greatly interested in your article on 
Senator John F. Kennedy (December). I 
feel, as many of us in Massachusetts politics 
feel, that it failed to indicate strongly 
enough that he is an extremely self-centered 
man, a “Democratic Nixon” in his approach 
to problems, who forms intense personal likes 
and dislikes. This quality could be damaging 
in a President. 

For example, in 1954, because of a minor 
personal argument, Kennedy refused to en- 
dorse Governor Foster Furcolo for the Unit- 
ed States Senate. 

Furcolo was defeated by only .7 of one 
per cent. As a result the Senate barely missed 
by 49-47 going Republican, which would 
have meant that Senator Joe McCarthy would 
have kept his committee chairmanship, and 
that many Democratic programs would have 
been stymied. 

I think this is indicative that Kennedy 
may not be mature enough, or interested 
enough in the Democratic Party, to be 
President. 

Grorce Moran 
Boston, Mass. 


Police Study Available 


Dear Sirs: 

We appreciated greatly the Holiday Greet- 
ings to our pioneering study, Secret Detention 
by the Chicago Police. 

May we add that copies are available for 
$1 each at the Illinois Division, American 
Civil Liberties Union, 19 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago? 

KENNETH Douty 

Executive Director 

Illinois Division 

American Civil Liberties Union 
Chicago, Illinois 





EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russie, Scandi- 
navia, Yugoslevia & N. Africa. A different 
trip—for the young in spirit who don’t 
went to be herded around. Also shorter 
trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box P) Pasadena, Calif. 
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Human Survival 


ORGANIZING PEACE IN THE NUCLEAR 
Ace, by the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. New York Uni- 
versity. 245 pp. $3.75. 

AMERICA THE VINCIBLE, by Emmet 
John Hughes. Doubleday. 306 pp. 
$3.95. 

THe Question OF NATIONAL De- 
FENSE, by Oskar Morgenstern. Ran- 
dom House. 306 pp. $3.95. 

Beyonp Survivat, by Max Ways. 
Harper. 250 pp. $4. 

reget So Survivat, by Way- 
land Young. Penguin. 94 pp. 75 cents. 


Reviewed by 
William L. Neumann 


N” GERMANY set a historical rec- 

ord for mass killings with some 
five million Jews and anti-Nazis plus 
more than twenty million Russians 
who died of bullets, bombs, starva- 
tion, and cold. This record horrified 
civilized men at the time. Today in 
high places in Washington men talk 
in techn _terms of the sacrifice of 
fifty million, a hundred million or 
even a hundred and fifty million of 
their fellow countrymen while they 
expect to kill an even larger number 
of Russians. As Robert Oppenheimer 
recently asked, “What are we to think 
of such a civilization which has not 
been able to talk about the prospect 
of killing almost everybody except 
in prudential and game-theoretic 
terms?” The ordinary American, faced 
with the stark facts, can be expected 
to do little more than curse govern- 
ments and science and then to turn 
to the television screen to put his 
mind at rest. 

These five books deal with the prob- 
lems of human survival posed by the 
threat of thermonuclear war and the 
joint conviction in Moscow and 
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Washington that war may be neces- 
sary in defense of national interests. 
Oskar Morgenstern in The Question 
of National Defense, as a specialist in 
games theory, attempts to work out a 
strategy for the United States. He be- 
gins with an assumption which he 
does not question, that the Soviet Un- 
ion is determined to risk war to dom- 
inate the world and has only been 
restrained by the threat of American 
power. 

Within this framework Morgen- 
stern bluntly presents the facts of 
America’s defenselessness. He writes 
off efforts to protect the urban pop- 
ulation as being practically nil. He 
believes any effective shelter program 
for cities against blast destruction 
would require an effort and expendi- 
ture too great for this country to un- 
dertake. Fallout shelters for people 
outside the blast area are a practical 
possibility, but a crash program of 
construction would be dangerous, 
Morgenstern believes, by giving the 
impression that the United States was 
preparing to take the initiative in 
attacking. 


Even though the survival of the 
bulk of the national population is 
jeopardized by war, Morgenstern has 
little hope for political efforts, based 
on moral or religious considerations, 
to prevent war. The way offered is to 
make war technologically impossible 
by assuring the self-destruction of the 
nation which begins it. To do this he 
urges that the United States move its 
attacking bases to the oceans, using 
submarines and future Polaris missiles 
along with atomic-powered seaplane 
bombers. This hidden, virtually in- 
destructible retaliatory force would, 
he hopes, make war self-defeating. 


Morgenstern’s proposal would go 
far to neutralize mainland United 
States as a military center. A Britisher, 


Wayland Young, in Strategy for Sur- 
vival would neutralize the whole 
world outside of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Young is a pro- 
ponent of the non-nuclear club, in- 
cluding China, as the first step 
towards disarmament. Each nation 
would ban bomber or missile bases on 
their ‘soil and rely on conventional 
weapons for their defense. Progress in 
such a plan, Young hopes, would en- 
courage American and Russian nu- 
clear disarmament under the United 
Nations. 

The group of Americans who make 
up the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace are far more con- 
servative in their approach. Their 
policy recommendations urge further 
effort on the part of the U.N. Disarm- 
ament Commission and the majority 
of members agreed that it is “desir- 
able” eventually to have China in the 
U.N. 

Beyond Survival was written by a 
Time editor at the request of Henry 
Luce, who wanted a review of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. It is based on the 
assumption that John Foster Dulles 
was a great Secretary of State. In re- 
gard to the major American postwar 
decisions, “These acts were not wrong. 
Indeed, the only defect about them 
from the moral side—and it is a seri- 
ous defect—is that we did not ap- 
preciate how right they were.” There 
is much more of the same for those 
who find this framework consoling. 


Emmet Hughes’ America the Vin- 
cible is, by contrast, a superb volume. 
Hughes, a former Time-Life man and 
an Eisenhower speech writer in 1952 
and 1956, has dared to think beyond 
the cliches he contributed to those 
campaigns. The result is something 
which is at times profound and con- 
sistently effective in exposing the pov- 
erty of the Acheson-Dulles approach 
to the international world. 

With a writer’s concern for words 
Hughes analyzes the perversion of 
meaning in the rhetoric used in sup- 
port of American policy. “Peace-lov- 
ing nations,” “free world,” “massive 
retaliation,” and “liberation” are all 
dissected to show the shabbiness of 
these glittering words in practice. The 
United States must begin to seek its 
way by banning smug proclama- 
tions, “Truman doctrines,” “Eisen- 
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hower doctrines,” and self-righteous 
poses. Only a return to diplomacy, to 
direct negotiations which face up to 
American weaknesses and use Amer- 
ican strength, can save the republic. 

Given the sense of urgency felt by 
all these writers, the 1960 campaign 
may well be America’s last chance to 
face the truth of the nation’s posi- 
tion and to act politically. Will any 
candidate have enough faith in Amer- 
ican intelligence to be frank in put- 
ting the issues of national survival in 
the forefront of the campaign? Or, as 
Morgenstern and Hughes suggest, has 
well padded escapism become a na- 
tional mania so that the only po- 
litically “safe” issues are those which 
gloss over the real threat to America 
and to civilization itself? 


Paean to Big Business 


Bic Business AND Free MEN, by 
James C. Worthy. Harper. 205 pp. $4. 


Reviewed by 
T. K. Quinn 


ou May take it from one who has 
been there that the subordinate 
officers in big business would be risk- 
ing their necks if they ever wrote a 
book with any such title as this one 
without the approval of corporation 
superiors. James C. Worthy, a vice 
president of Sears, Roebuck, protects 
his position in advance by getting his 
boss to write ‘an endorsing foreword. 
What follows is largely a paean to 
big business, when it is not apologiz- 
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and make it green again. 
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Also by R. St. Barbe Baker, 
noted forester & conservationist: 


LAND OF TANE—The Threat of 
Erosion. Especially about 
New Zealand, but principles 
very applicable to U.S. 


24 photos; 142 pages. $3.50 


GREEN GLORY—The story of the 
World's Forests. Superb text 
and 64 magnificent photos. 


253 pages. $3.50 





Should the Sahara be the scene of 
death-dealing nuclear tests 


life-supporting reforestation? 
For an amazing story, read— 


SAHARA CHALLENGE 


by Richard St. Barbe Baker 
—which tells how the desert was once a region of great forests, before 
being denuded, and how man—if he cared—could reclaim this vast land 


SAHARA CHALLENGE is an exciting travel book too, reporting a trip right 
across the desert from Algiers to Kenya where Mr. Baker is reunited with 
his Kikuyu friends who helped him found “The Men of the Trees” 38 
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ing, as Worthy does specifically in 
his preface, for any possible mild re- 
flections on business and for any fail- 
ure to emphasize the problems posed 
by the “powerful labor movement.” 
Quite naively and nicely he discusses 
but never comes to grips with basic 
motives, questions; or issues. Does not 
the individual in big business sacri- 
fice his freedom and individuality to 
the imperatives of organization? Is 
not honest free enterprise actually 
overwhelmed by the requirements of 
huge capital and group and industrial 
harmony? Do not favoritism and pa- 
tience to stand in line become more 
essential to promotion than merit or 
ability? Must not the individual con- 
form to the corporation image and 
concentrate on its objectives to the 
practical exclusion of other interests? 
Do not the very as com- 
plexity, and size of big business tend 
to crush real freedom? For ail of 
these pressing, vital questions and 
many more concerning the free man 
in a big business ‘society, Worthy 
has no answers. 

As a defender of the conservative 
viewpoint the author would do well 
to acquaint himself with Russell 
Kirk's The Conservative Mind. Kirk 
says, “American businessmen are de- 
ficient in the disciplines that nurture 
the spirit.” And “One can graduate 
from the business school, quite inno- 
cent of ethical principle or even de- 
cent tastes.” But Worthy evidently 
never heard of Kirk, Justice Brandeis, 
Thorstein Veblen, Charles Beard, or 
John K. Galbraith’s The Affluent 
Society, or of Adolph Berle, Sumner 
Slichter, or Gardiner Means. Yet he 
decries the intellectual’s opposition to 
business motives and pursuits. 

To Worthy’s credit he wishes busi- 
ness were more democratic and ideal- 
istic and humane and he argues 
unconsciously for smaller organiza- 
tion when he asks for closer ties with 
management. He would discard ver- 
tical forms in favor of the horizontal 
where he thinks the individual is not 
so smothered. 

However, when it comes to grant- 
ing employes a place in the sun he 
says, “Business cannot be run by the 
ballot box . . . organized activity re- 
quires a degree of consensus, and 
evidence of lack of consensus is ‘dis- 
turbing’ to those in positions of re- 
sponsibility.” “Intolerable” would be 
more accurate. Hence the organiza- 
tion man, conformity, impersonality, 
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apathy, and a big business society 
that is showing serious signs of moral 
sickness. Big business in America has 
developed into an oligarchy of pri- 
vate capital with enormous power 
that is not being effectively checked 
by our democratically organized 
society. 


This Is the End 
Of Flem Snopes 


Frederick J. Hoffman 


M* REVIEW of William Faulkner's 

recent novel, The Mansion 
(Random House), may best begin 
with a quotation from another book, 
Faulkner in the University (Univers- 
ity of Virginia Press). 


Question: “Are the Snopeses real- 
ly taking over Jefferson, and is 
there any group that might hold 
them out?” 


Faulkner: “The Snopeses will de- 
stroy themselves . . .” 


This is what they do in the third and 
last of the Yoknapatawpha series, 
which Faulkner has called simply 
Snopes. 

Consider what this means to any 
reader of the trilogy. The Hamlet 
(1940) offered us the first full-scale 
portrayal of the tribe; it descended 
upon the tiny community of French- 
man’s Bend, and took it over grad- 
ually but inexorably; after which 
Flem, the master scoundrel of all 
modern literature, moved into Jeffer- 
son, where we followed his adventures 
in The Town (1957). Here a sig- 
nificant change occurred: having 
achieved a “horizontal” conquest of 
the Yoknapatawpha terrain and its 
business affairs, in Jefferson Flem 
progressed vertically, up the ladder 
toward “respectability.” Faulkner ab- 
hors respectability far more than any 
other social vice. As he said, in an- 
other of his University of Virginia 
sessions, 


. . . the rapacious people—if 
they're not careful—they are se- 
duced away and decide that what 
they've got to have is respect- 
ability, which destroys one, al- 
most anybody. That is, nobody 
seems to be brave enough any- 
more to be an out-and-out black- 
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guard or rascal . . . sooner or 
later he’s got to be respectable, 
and that finishes it.” 


These observations, and many like 
them, help us to understand the man- 
ner of Flem Snopes’s death described 
in The Mansion. Looking back upon 
his earlier career, we expected some- 
how that he would go on forever, 
that there was no limit to his con- 
quests. The truth as it now appears is 
that not only is the field of his suc- 
cess limited but he is himself a man 
of distinct limitations. In fact, Flem 
Snopes is proved to be only a minor 
rogue, whose practice of evil is defi- 
nitely circumscribed—not by the lack 
of social opportunity, but by a failure 
of imagination. He has reached the 
outermost limit of achievement, is 
president of the bank and lives in the 
“mansion” vacated by his dispossessed 
predecessor. More surprising, Flem al- 
most ceases acting in this third book; 
whatever he seems to be doing here 
turns out to be a defensive action, an 
attempt to hold what he has gained. 


Which is to say that Faulkner has 
set a limit to one of his more notor- 
iously extravagant characterizations. 
But, in addition, in The Mansion he 
defines the terms of this limit. It is 
necessary that a Snopes destroy a 
Snopes; this form of destruction sug- 
gests that within the mechanism of 
evil is contained the means of its own 
collapse. The end of Flem Snopes’s 
career comes at the conclusion of one 
of the most fascinating of all Faulk- 
ner’s skillful portrayals of violent be- 
havior. Mink Snopes, a lean, even a 
frail man, had murdered his neigh- 
bor, Houston; that event, brilliantly 
described in The Hamlet, is here re- 
viewed. He expects that Flem will 
help to “spring him,” but Flem stays 
away (it is not in his nature or to his 
advantage for a Snopes to help an- 
other Snopes) and Mink is sent off to 
the prison farm at Parchman, Missis- 
sippi. With an obsessive patience and 
determination, he plans his revenge. 
The opportunity arrives after a 38- 
year stretch in prison. Mink grad- 
ually makes his way back to Jefferson, 
his sole purpose to rid the world of 
Flem. 


This brief sketch is a quite inade- 
quate means of suggesting the rich 
substance of The Mansion. Faulkner 
seems to have caught his second 
breath in this book. The narrative is 
not well paced, and much gets in the 
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INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
GARMENT W orkers’ U NION 


David Dubinsky, President 


Memo to: Morris H. Rubin, Editor, The Progressive 


From: Gus Tyler, Director 
ILGWU Training Institute 


Subject: A CAREER WITH A CHALLENGE. 


Your readers, especially those under the age of 
355, have been a source of talent, inspiration and 
raw material for us during the last few years. Each 
year, we have heard from your readers in response 
to our appeal for dedicated young men and women to 
work in the labor movement. 


We are convinced that in every generation there 
is a segment of young people who would like to play 
& courageous and active role in changing the shape 
of things, and we are therefore renewing our invi- 
tation to a career that others—in this decade—have 
found a rewarding way of life. 


The International Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union conducts its own "West Point," to prepare 
young men and women for careers in labor leader- 
ship. The one-year course combines classroom and 
field work. Those who complete the course are as- 
signed to a full-time job with the union. 


With the job comes the challenge—to provide the 
kind of dedicated and ethical leadership that will 
make the American labor movement the creative so- 
cial force it seeks to be. 


The Training Institute is now in its tenth year. 
140 of its graduates now hold union office in the 
ILGWU. Virtually all started as organizers-—to 
learn the labor movement at the grass roots. While 
some continue at this mission as their first and 
enduring love, others branch out to take on respon- 
sibilities as business agents, local union man- 
agers, educational and political directors, area 
supervisors, time study experts, etc. 


There is nothing soft or cushy about any of these 
jobs. But then we are not looking for young people 
who want the easy plush life. We want those who will 
enjoy the sting of challenge. 


To these, we open the doors of the Institute. 
Write before April 15: ILGWU Training Institute, 
1710 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 














way of the telling. There is too much 
of the kind of informed digression 
that is so conspicuous in all of his re- 
cent Yoknapatawpha stories; as “sole 
owner and proprietor” of the county, 
he needs to tell us the latest gossip and 
to let us know just where and when 
we are in its history. Yet The Mansion 
benefits enormously from the fact that 
he has finally decided upon a term- 
inus of the Flem Snopes story. All of 
the other Jefferson characters are here 
too: Gavin Stevens, Charles Mallison, 
V. K. Ratliff, Linde Snopes, even her 
father, Hoake McCarron—who reap- 
pears after a long absence from the 
scene. 

The details of their participation 
in the saga will interest only the most 
devoted of tourists in Faulkner's 
world. Those who are seeing it for 
the first time will be puzzled by many 
of the references to its past, and much 
amused by Faulkner's unfailing talent 
for presenting the humor of its sev- 
eral situations. Most important to any 
reader of Faulkner is the sustaining 
evidence this novel provides concern- 
ing his moral point of view. He is 
essentially an earthy, practical, un- 
complex “humanist,” the type of per- 
son who can say that he much prefers 
the Old to the New Testament be- 
cause the Old is “about people” and 
the New “about ideas.” 

I think it necessary to underscore 
this fact because there is a strong 
tendency in criticism to make Faulk- 
ner a theologian, a doctrinal exegete, 
and a man of extraordinary intellect- 
ual skill. To put the matter fairly, 
Faulkner has himself encouraged the 
critics, in his claborate allegory-paral- 
lel of the Christian tradition, A Fable 
(1954), and in other statements that 
superficially appear to make him a 
modern prophet. One of the season's 
Faulkner items makes this question of 
interpretation important: Hyatt Wag- 
goner’s William Faulkner: From Jef- 
ferson to the World (University of 
Kentucky Press). There is hardly 
space in this review to do Waggoner 
justice—or for that matter, Faulkner, 
who needs above all to be protected 
from this kind of criticism. Not that 
there isn’t much in this book that is 
precise and valuable, but Waggoner’s 
major concerns tend to get in the way 
of Faulkner's. 

Briefly, and at the risk of my being 
unfair, Waggoner feels above all the 
necessity to study Faulkner from a 
point of view that is halfway theolog- 
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ical, halfway philosophical. Since 
Faulkner is neither theologian nor 
philosopher, but occasionally pre- 
tends to be both, the chances of con- 
fusion are irresistible. Despite all of 
the misleading rhetoric and symbol- 
ism in Faulkner's recent work, he is 
basically a simple kind of “folk mor- 
alist” who can say that “the Snopeses 
will destroy themselves” and can with 
the sharpest sensitivity to what that 
means in a human situation develop 
the narrative context in which it will 
be proved. Because of his love of 
pseudo-profundity, however, he is es- 
pecially susceptible to Waggoner’s 
kind of exhortatory and dogmatic 
discrimination. 

I can only cite one or two of Wag- 
goner’s judgments in support of my 
view. Of Dilsey (The Sound and the 
Fury): “It may not be utterly fanciful 
to see her as becoming, finally, a kind 
of foster-mother of Christ, the en- 
abling agent of a revelation at once 
spiritual and aesthetic.” Vardaman’s 
fish (As I Lay Dying) “parallels Christ 
killed and ritualistically eaten and 
drunk to prevent the death of the be- 
liever.” The novel as a whole “not 
only reenacts the Eucharist, it is in- 
carnational in its very form.” It is 
nothing of the sort; and anyone who 
reads it in terms of its very shrewd 
moral analysis of family relationships 
will be spared the necessity, apparent 
in such a statement, to escape the hu- 
mor and the horror of As I Lay Dying 
and to transcend its very common and 
simple ground of observation. 

Waggoner’s insights are half-truths; 
there is a strong temptation to accept 
them as great illuminations, especial- 
ly since he often demonstrates a fine 
skill of moderate interpretation. He 
is a serious critic, with a considerable 
talent which he often forcibly misdi- 
rects toward “significant” irrelevancy. 
The best corrective is a reading of 
Faulkner himself and, to follow that, 

thaps a look at Olga Vickery’s new 

k, The Novels of William Faulk- 
ner (Louisiana University Press). 


THE REVIEWERS 


WILLIAM L. NEUMANN, formerly direc- 
tor of the Foundation for Foreign Af- 
fairs, is @ professor of history at Goucher 
College. T. K. QUINN was formerly vice 
president of General Electric. FREDERICK 





national magazine. WILLIAM McCANN, 
who edited “Ambrose Bierce’s Amer- 
ica,” reviews paperbacks regularly for 
The Progressive. 
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New Novels 


by Susan Brady 


Ou or the hazards of reviewing 
books for a monthly magazine is 
that reviews of the same books appear 
in newspapers and weekly magazines 
before you've written your own. Not 
one has missed Kay Boyle's Genera- 
tion Without Farewell (Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.95. 301 pp.), a tale of occu- 
is Germany. I read them all care- 
ully in a morbid search for some 
echo of my own irritation but found 
none. 

This is the story of a group of peo- 
ple living in a Hessian town in the 
summer of 1948. There is Colonel 
Roberts, authoritarian to his bristling 
neck hairs; Catherine, the colonel’s 
lady, thoroughly feminine and de- 
sirable; their daughter Millie, ethe- 
real but with a secret strength; Mil- 
lie’s suitors—the weak and sycophan- 
tic Lieutenant Stephany, the cultured 
civilian Seth Honerkamp, and Chris- 
toph Horn, a German horse trainer 
with whom Millie is actually in love; 
and Jaeger, a German who had been 
a prisoner of war in the American 
West and who has now returned, a 


stranger in his own land. Jaeger is 
also a would-be lover of Mrs. Roberts 
and the central figure in the narra- 
tive. The action consists of a number 
of symbolic episodes, each involving 
one or more of the main characters, 
which illuminate the themes: Jaeger’s 
search for identity, the contrast of 
New World and Old, the funda- 
mental violence and amorality of the 
military type, and so on. 


Marcia Davenport is an old hand 
at fantasy form. Though she claims 
to write slowly and with great effort— 
and has, in fact, published only six 
other books in her long career—The 
Constant Image (Scribner's. $3.95. 
253 pp.) is as smooth and natural as 
sweet cream. Harriet Piers, a rich, 
beautiful, and spoiled American, is in 
Milan “recovering” from her broken 
marriage. She has an affair with Car- 
lo Dalverio, a wealthy Milanese in- 
dustrialist and notorious lady's man. 
They fall in love, thus breaking the 
traditional rules of the game as 
played in Milan, but part, as they 
must, he returning to his family and 
faithful wife Pina and she to her 
glamorous but meaningless life in 
New York. 

Mrs. Davenport writes about things 





is active in peace movement and 
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1960 PENDLE HILL SUMMER TERM: JULY 1-22, 1960 
RUTH HAYS SMITH,* Director 


combine study, worship, work and play 
attend courses relevant to today's religious, 
economic, cultural, social problems 


HOWARD BRINTON:* History and Doctrines of Friends 
ALEXANDRA DOCILI:* Crafts Workshop 

DAVID HART: The Self in Psychotherapy 

ALLAN HUNTER: Knowing God at First, not Second, Hand 


(David Hart was trained at the Jung Institute, Zurich. Allan Hunter 
pastor of Mount Hollywood Congrega- 
tional Church, Los Angeles, author of “Christians in the Arena.”) 


REGULAR PROGRAM SUPPLEMENTED BY GUEST SPEAKERS 
Total cost $150. Advance registration fee of $10 (nonrefundable) required. 
Write to Secretary, Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pennsylvania. 
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she knows: good music, good food, 
fine clothes, and northern Italy where 
she has lived for the past several years. 
But what she knows better than any- 
thing else is the hearts of her readers. 
Millions of American husbands home 
after a hard day at the office will 
suffer for not being Carlo, little 
knowing that their wives have left 
the dishes in the sink to be Harriet 
Piers for a day. 


Marcia Davenport and Kay Boyle 
have written about love so glossed 
over and sentimentalized that it is 
hard to believe their characters ever 
have physical needs. In Rosemarie 
(Alfred A. Knopf. $3.75. 239 pp.), 
Erich Kuby takes us into the subter- 
ranean world of human love. His 
journalistic novel is based on an in- 


cident that occurred in Germany sev- 
eral years ago—the unsolved murder 
of a call-girl whose clients included 
famous industrialists who had bought 
both affection and information about 
their competitors. Kuby reconstructs 
the story with meticulous attention to 
detail, ably describing the rise of 
Rosemarie, from streetwalker to kept 
woman to poule de luxe, and her in- 
evitable fall. Though at least as far 
from my experience as the complica- 
tions of a love affair between an 
American divorcee and a European 
married man or the machinations of 
a mad colonel, the greed and stu- 
pidity of a whore and the loneliness 
of powerful men seem more immedi- 
ate. In Rosemarie the characters des- 
troy themselves or their lives simply 
by being themselves. 
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LET ME find the books you want. Marcia Haskells, 
122 S. 3rd Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 





tegrated development. Modern 6-8 room home, 
superior construction and planning from $13,000 
to $29,000. Buy, rent. Philadelphia, Princeton, 
New Jersey areas. Represented by Concord As- 
sociates, Modern Community Developers, sub- 
sidiary. Contact Stuart £. Wallace, Dept. P, 
84 Nassau St., Princeton, New Jersey. WAinut 
4-0701. In Philadelphia area, MErcury 9-4576. 





PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIAL ISSUE ON CREATIVITY. ETC: a Re- 
view of General Semantics in the convenient 
pocket size. Articles on Creativity by Rollo May, 
Harold Anderson, and Franklin Shaw. This issue 
$1.00—free with subscription order, $4.00 a year. 
Write ETC, Dept. 12, 400 West North Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 


THE FREETHINKER—a live-wire, up-to-date, free- 
thought magazine, 24 pages monthly. Brings you 
news-notes, happenings, and events in the re- 
ligious field of interest to rationalists. Send 10 
cents stamps or coin for sample copy. $1 per 
year. FREETHINKER, 5526 Westford Rd., Phila- 
delphia 20, Pa. 











THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 


or Agnostic, you will want to read this Y 


SPORTING GOODS 


SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns, 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c¢ for all lists. 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota. 








WANTED 





PERSONS interested in Grass Roots campaign 
“What About Chester Bowles for President?” 
contact Shel Newberger, 1800 Cleveland, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 





CREATIVE WORK—Civil Liberties minded young 
attorney, well read liberal, formerly House Coun- 
sel now solo practitioner, desires stimulating and 
meaningful association anywhere. Write Box RFS, 
c/o The Progressive, Madison, Wis. 





magazine. 24 pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1.50 a year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P, 
5233 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


THE TWO FACES of Richard Nixon—by Guy W. 
Finney—the Big Doubt about him—Factual, Re- 
vealing!—42 pages of timely reading. 50 cents 
per copy—ERA BOOKS, Box 112, Tocula Sta., 
No. Hollywood, Calif. 








EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


REGISTERED NURSES, other staff members, in- 
Tluding M.D., for small, new general hospital on 
Hoopa Indian Reservation. Preventive medical 
program similar to Peckham Experiment. Oppor- 
tunity for educational leave. Apply Medical Di- 
rector, Community Health Ass‘n., Hoopa, Calif. 








REAL ESTATE 


MOVING? INVESTIGATE THIS NEW WAY OF 
LIFE FOR LIBERALS! Raise your children in the 
free, healthy atmosphere of an intelligently in- 
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TRAVEL 





EUROPE. 8th summer tour. 30 days $845. 60 
days (incl. USSR) $1295. Details: Chapman Col- 
lege Tours, Orange, Calif. 





CAMPS 





THE ROCK—Goshen, Mass. Co-ed 8-16. Intimate 
and lively group life for 50. Relaxed, flex- 
ible program includes cave-exploring, canoeing, 
swimming, tennis, riding, construction projects, 
ceramics, painting, block printing, creative writ- 
ing, woodworking, folk singing & dancing, lead- 
ership training, week of trips, etc. Mr. &- Mrs. 
Robert Williams, Williamsburg RFD, Mass. 
COlony 8-3761. 





FOR SALE 





HOME FOR SALE, Three bedroom ranch type in 
interracial Concord Park. Eighteen miles from cen- 
ter of Philadelphia. $13,000. John Schuder, 2931 
Carter Road, Trevose, Pennsylvania. 


Paperback Plums 
William McCann 


M** estimable books about music 
are now available in paperbacks. 
Two particularly noteworthy titles 
published recently are Aaron Cop- 
land’s Music and Imagination, The 
Charles Eliot Norton Lectures 1951- 
1952 (Mentor. 50 cents) and Roger 
Sessions’ The Musical Experience 
of Composer, Performer, Listener 
(Princeton University Press. $1.50). 
And here is a basket of other plums: 

The Listeners Musical Compan- 
ion, by B. H. Haggin (Anchor. $1.25) 

How to Understand Music, by 
Oscar Thompson (Premier. 50 cents) 

Conversations With Casals, by J. 
Ma. Corredor. Translated by Andre 
Mangeot (Dutton. $1.35) 

The Collectors Bach, by Nathan 
Broder (Keystone Books. $1.25) 

A New Dictionary of Music, by 
Arthur Jacobs (Penguin. 95 cents) 

Men of Music, Their Lives, Times 
and Achievements, by Wallace Brock- 
way and Herbert Weinstock (Simon 
and Schuster. $1.95) 

Mozart, The Man and his Works, 
by W. J. Turner (Anchor. 95 cents) 

Mozart’s Letters, edited and intro- 
duced by Eric Blom (Penguin. 85 
cents) 

The Beautiful in Music, By Eduard 
Hanslick (Liberal Arts Press. 80 
cents) 

Poetics of Music, In the Form of 
Six Lessons, by Igor Stravinsky (Vin- 
tage. 95 cents) 

Opera As Drama, by Joseph Ker- 
man (Vintage. $1.25) 

Philharmonic, A Future for the 


Symphony Orchestra, by Thomas 
Russell (Penguin. 65 cents) 
Giuseppe Verdi, His Life and 


Works, by Francis Toye. Introduction 
by Herbert Weinstock (Vintage. 
$1.45) 

Music in England, by Eric Blom 
(Penguin. 35 cents) 

The Symphony, edited by Ralph 
Hill (Penguin. 85 cents) 

Chamber Music, edited dy Alec 
Robertson (Penguin. 95 cents) 

A Handbook of Jazz, by Barry 
Ulanov (Compass. $1.25) 

The Book of Jazz, by Leonard 
Feather (Meridian. $1.35) 

The Collectors Jazz, Traditional 
and Swing, by John S. Wilson (Key- 
stone Books. $1.45) 
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‘ON THE BEACH | WORLD-WIDE TRIUMPH! 


“Best picture of the year. The great merit 
of this picture, aside from its entertaining 
qualities, is that it carries a passionate 
conviction. it is beautifully made, 
remarkably absorbing ...a vastly 
important film!” 


—Bosley Crowther, New York Times 





“A moving, powerful film which 
deserves the widest possibile 
audience here and 


everywhere!” 
—Adlai Stevenson 





a PHILADELPHIA rt MOSCOW 
“THE MOST IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURE “A Great Success!” 
EVER PRODUCED !’’ Philadelphia inquirer — Tens Haws Aguacy 






“EXCELLENT! EXTRAORDINARY 







Grecony PECK-AVA GARDNER 
Frep Astaire-AnTHONY PERKINS 
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Sateen tearm 


A SERIOUS BOOK FOR SERIOUS PEOPLE 





ON THE BRINK can provide the courage and 
tools to face the dangerous decade ahead. 


-Harold E. Snyder 
Director, The international Seminars 
Washington, D.C. 


On a flight to the Southwest, | started-reading 
ON THE BRINK wish such interest that | did not 
put it down until reading every page, after which 
| called it to the attention of other passengers 
on the long flight. You are to be commended 
for producing it at this time. 


—Daniel E. Taylor 
General Secretary 
Board of World Peace 
The Methodist Church 


A book has just been published that is causing a stir in many places 
where people of conscience and world awareness meet. 


Its title is ON THE BRINK. 
It was written by General Hugh B. Hester and Professor Jerome Davis. 


It is so bold, blunt and original that it has inspired comments like these: 


ON THE BRINK is top rate . . . Here is a book 
of interest to all those who work for a construc- 
tive peace; here is a book which will shock those 
who need to be shocked, and will inform those 
who seek information on the most vital issues 
of our time. It is thought provoking and cuts 
into our apathy. 


——Peter Charlton, Chairman 
Sane Nuclear Policy Committee of California 


Readers of this book will be following the road 
to freedom as they read it, because they will be 
walking in the way of truth—the truth that 20th 
century man desperately needs to know. 


—Edwin T. Dahlberg, Pastor 
Delmar Baptist Church 
St. Louis, Missouri 


With two goliaths straddling the globe with atomic weapons in their hands, we stand on the brink of dis- 
aster. Now, two leading authorities on international affairs dig to the roots of this potentially catastrophic con- 


dition . 


Worid, Nuciear Weapons, the Security My:h, our unrealistic attitude on Red China and much more! 


. . give us startling, often shocking, insights into the Taproots of War, The Meaning of Sputnik, Our New 


You go behind the scenes of the basic social, economic and political forces of war and actually learn what we 
as individuals and as nations can de to ward off a modern Armageddon . 


ON THE BRINK is the kind of book that moves 
people to action. It moved Steve Allen to order 
150 copies. 

We weed you will be moved to order your 
copy today. There is no more timely book on 
the world we live in. 


ONLY $2.95 POSTPAID 


To order your copy, use the handy coupon below: 


SO OSS888SE8888SE88SE88880 828SSSES88888888088H, 


Lyle Stuart, Publisher Dept.: P-4 : 
225 Lafayette Street New York 12, N.Y. ' 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $2.95. : 
Please send me by return mail a copy of ON THE § 
BRINK by Hester and Davis. . 
a einen secscniteaans needed iain tia alt 
(Please Print) ' 

' 

iN sincisceaiadialeenpedsesindndeptepinaiiienadeiiuadiaradsviginssiipiestans ; 
: ' 
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Unbiased, Hard-Hitting Answers 
To These Crucial Questions: 


@ Is there any defense against atomic attack? 


@ What is the real importance of the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev exchange visits? 


@ What are the Facts, Myths, and Consequences 
of the Cold War? 


@ Does the U.S. always practice what it preaches? 
@ Is there any alternative to Co-existence? 


@ Should Red China be admitted to the United 
Nations? 


@ How effective is American Military Power 
against another nuclear power? 
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